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To « make others happy” except 
through liberating their powers and 
engaging them in activities that en- 
large the meaning of life is to harm 
them and to indulge ourselves under 
cover of exercising a special virtue. 
To foster conditions that it 
widen the horizon of others and ij 
give them command of their own 
powers, so that they can find their ; 
own happiness in their own fashion, | Kt 
is the way of “ social” action. 
Joun Dewey 
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INTERPRETATION OF CASE WORK BY THE 
CASE WORK METHOD’ 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
Assistant Director, New York Charity Organization Society 


T the National Conference of Social 
A Work in Des Moines, this year, 
social workers in the family field 
particularly had the indictment hurled at 
them of not being able to shake off their 
terminology.* Perhaps, if that is so, we 
ought to call this article, “ Telling the Story 
of Case Work to Main Street or Broadway.” 
In discussing the subject of interpreta- 
tion I will start with the thesis that it is not 
only nice and pleasant to work it into our 
daily program when there is nothing else 
to do, but that interpretation of our work 
is absolutely essential to the life and develop- 
ment of case work itself. If we fail to 
include interpretation in our program, 
whether we live in a chest or non-chest city, 
our community roots are going to dry up. 
At that point we will become a_ topsoil 
growth with no stability and the first civic 
storm that comes along will up-root us and 
blow us away. Worse than that—we will 
be unwept and unsung. Miss Richmond 
puts it even more graphically. She says if 
we fail to interpret ourselves to the public 
as we go along, we “ saw off the very limb 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on Educational Publicity, Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 18, 1927. 


* Division on Educational Publicity, May 17, 1927. 


on which we sit.” Can’t you almost feel 
yourself slipping ? 

I am going to divide the discussion of 
interpretation of case work into three parts: 
(1) What shall we interpret? (2) Who 
shall do the interpreting? (3) How shall 
we interpret? 

Taking up the first point, ‘“ What shall 
we interpret?” I believe we are making a 
mistake at this point in our development if 
we try to translate to the public anything 
beyond the big, human, underlying prin- 
ciples of case work. Everybody is interested 
in human beings and in the story of why 
they succeed and why they fail in life. Let 
us then stick to the interpretation that 
emphasizes our philosophy rather than our 
technique. Let us talk about our objectives 
and not our methods. We will be better 
understood if we paint for those who know 
little of social work just the big outstanding 
things in the picture—a hill, a tree, and a 
sunset; the details can be filled in later. 

In trying to help case workers learn to 
“tell their story to Main Street or Broad- 
way,” I find that their weakness in both 
speaking and writing is in trying to “ tell 
it all.” The case worker has what one might 
term “The Record Writing Blues.” She 
finds it hard to depart from her training. 
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She must discipline herself to simplicity 
when it comes to interpretation. 

There has just come to a close the Social 
Work Short Story Contest. In reading 
over many of the 250 stories that were sub- 
mitted by social workers all over the country, 
I found that this urge to “tell it all” was 
the temptation to which most of the writers 
succumbed. Yet these stories showed a 
marvelous understanding of life’s tone and 
color and convinced me that many case 
workers can learn to write effectively if they 
will learn the elements which govern this 
field. So many times a beautiful story was 
worked up to a breathless climax only to 
have the worker leave us bumping along on 
a flat tire because, without rhyme or reason, 
she goes off to see the relatives or a former 
employer! 

Case workers must imitate the playwright 
when they write or speak. They must pick 
out their central theme and relate everything 
to that. The best of audiences can carry 
away but one or two primary ideas. If they 
are flooded with more, they will carry 
away none. 

Doesn't the case work method apply here, 
then? We may have listed six problems on 
the history sheet of the Jones family, but 
we wouldn’t think of going in to see Mrs. 
Jones on a Saturday night and launching 
all six on her at once. It is a matter of 
strategic selection. 

In discussing “‘ What shall we interpret?” 
we should not fail to hail the new develop- 
ment of research and statistics in our field 
with loud acclaim and bared heads, for it is 
giving us a dignified peg on which to hang 
our social work interpretation. In spite of 
this, however, we will always need the case 
story to light up our facts and figures, as 
was pointed out in an editorial written by 
the New York Sun on May 2nd, comment- 
ing on the annual figures of the Charity 
Organization Society. Only one case story 
was told in the Annual Report, in the hope 
that it would be a single searchlight revealing 
much. Evidently the newspapers sensed this 
for several commented, as did the Sun, edi- 
torially: “ That incident, with names with- 
held, is a lamp which illuminates all the sta- 
tistics of the Charity Organization Society’s 
report.” 
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Stuart Queen said in his paper at Des 
Moines that he considered the “ sob-story ” 
in social work a form of advertising. He 
added that advertising does not educate, it 
simply prejudices you in favor of some one 
thing as over against another. I believe, 
with him, that the “ sob-story ’—so-called— 
or the case story, used as an end in itself, 
is inexcusable; I do believe, however, that 
it will always have a legitimate and invalu- 
able role to play when it is used to light up 
our philosophy or technique. 

We hear social workers say, “ Now if we 
only had a good newspaper or publicity per- 
son on our staff, the rest of us would not 
have to be bothered or responsible for inter- 
pretation.” This seems to me about as 
illogical as an excerpt from a case record 
I recently read which said: “The doctor 
told Mrs. H. if she had her teeth attended 
to she would not need to wear a rubber 
stocking.” 

We have long been interested in applied 
sociology, applied psychology, and the like. 
I think we might well interest ourselves, at 
this point, in the subject of applied interpre- 
tation for I believe it is the only kind of 
interpretation that leaves a lasting mark on 
the community. Should not the success of 
our interpretation be judged not by how 
many printed pages we have achieved dur- 
ing the year, but rather by how many peo- 
ple’s points of view we have affected? It is 
a little like the boast of one social service 
exchange that it was used by all the agencies 
in the community. A study revealed, how- 
ever, that many of these agencies, after 
inquiring about a family, felt they had done 
their bit and filed their return slip of infor- 
mation without consulting the other organi- 
zations who, they learned, knew the family. 
No, it is not how many people inquire of 
such an exchange, but how many people 
make use of the information given them 
once they have it. And it is not how many 
inches of newspaper space laid end to end, 
and so on, that should gratify us, but how 
wide a circle of intelligent constituents we 
have built up by our interpretative program. 

My conclusion, then, concerning this 
question of what we shall interpret, is that 
it should be the big human principles under- 
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lying our work, with the case story used as 
the lamp to light these up. 

Now, who shall do the interpreting : 

As head of the extension program of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
my answer is, everybody who touches the 
organization. I consider that I have on my 
staff 15,510 interpreters: 15,000 donors; 
300 district committee members and volun- 
teers: 50 board members; and 160 staff 
members. And unless all these persons 
“know what it’s all about” we lose our 
most important opportunity for growing 
community roots. We also lay ourselves 
open to the danger of being misinterpreted, 
for these people who know us are constantly 
giving us some sort of interpretation and it 
may be the wrong kind. 


Perhaps at this point I might tear a page from 
my own black history and tell the story of my first 
day in case work when, with a ten dollar gold 
piece burning in my pocket, I committed the un- 
pardonable case work sin. It was the day before 
Christmas and, without a knowledge of the record, 
I had been sent to see a young actress to tell her 
that nothing more could be done for her and if 
she were evicted from her rooming house she 
would have to go to a convalescent home. She 
asked me, a day-old case worker, if I knew what a 
convalescent home was like and the answer was 
“No—do you?” She then proceeded to picture 
an institution which was a cross between a jail and 
and an almshouse, and concluded by saying, “ To- 
morrow when you are enjoying your Christmas 
dinner you may think of me starving in the park, 
where I would rather go than enter the place you 
suggest.” The result was that she was given the 
ten dollar gold piece with the explanation that it 
did not come from the organization and was given 
because I could not bear to pass Christmas with 
such a haunting memory. Upon arrival at home 
the story was told to the entire family, one member 
of whom recalled that the head of the publishing 
house by whom she was employed was on the board 
of the C.O.S. Straightway plans were made and 
later executed to inform this head that he had 
lent his name to an organization that was cruel 
and cold and that he had better withdraw. The 
day after Christmas I was called to the director’s 
office where I faced board member and executive. 
I was forgiven because of my youth and lack of 
knowledge of the client whom I had visited, but I 
learned a few of the first painful lessons of case 
work. Perhaps the organization learned a few 
painful lessons, too, but at this point we will drop 
the veil. At least the two weeks trial upon which 
I was placed stretched out to a twelve-year period. 


Yes, we must agree that our staff mem- 
bers are interpreters whether we think of 
them as such or not. Does it not behoove us 


to prepare them for the right kind of 
interpretation ? 

Not only staff members, but all those who 
touch the organization should be considered 
as potential interpreters and utilized as 
channels as often and as intelligently as pos- 
sible. Here again case work technique 
applies. We believe it healthy all around 
to utilize a client’s natural sources of relief. 
We agree that it is better to take leadership 
in mobilizing these sources than to take the 
short-cut of providing everything ourselves. 
In the same way is it not healthy for an 
organization to study the natural sources 
of interpretation within this group that 
touches it and then mobilize these for the 
good of the cause, rather than doing all the 
interpreting ourselves or depending on some 
one publicity specialist for this? Of course 
we believe in skillful newspaper publicity 
and there are ways and means of achieving 
this, but that is not included in the present 
discussion. We also believe that the execu- 
tive of an organization should feel it his duty 
to take the initiative in interpreting his work 
to the public. His greater functions, how- 
ever, are three-fold: (1) Seeing to it that 
all those who touch the organization “ know 
what it is all about”; (2) studying these 
individuals as channels of interpretation; 
and (3) stimulating their participation and 
through them working out a broad program 
of interpretation. In other words, is it not 
his job to work out a scheme of “ applied 
interpretation ” ? 

To go back to the four groups I mention 
as members of my interpretative staff— 
donors, volunteers, board members, and 
staff—why is it that it is important for these 
four groups to know “ what it is all about ” 
and have a chance to participate? Our case 
work principles enter here, as before. Karl 
de Schweinitz says in The Art of Helping 
People Out of Trouble that, unless a client 
has part ownership in a plan, that plan is 
likely to fail. 

Let us take these four groups, one by one, 
in the order in which they are mentioned. 

First, the donors—and as long as social 
work organizations are chasing the tail of 
the deficit, no doubt the donors will be con- 
sidered first. If we feed this group of con- 
tributors on so-called “sob stuff,” giving 
them no chance to share in the sense of 
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achievement of things that their money has 
made possible, and if we only get in touch 
with them when we need their money, fail- 
ing to carry them along with us meantime 
in our work, then when the dark hour comes 
(when we have failed to win the backing 
of a city administration and want the help 
of the donor public) we will find ourselves 
out on the end of the limb alone. Or “ hard 
times’? come and the contributors cease 
giving or reduce their gifts at the first bit 
of pressure, for we have failed to build up 
a loyalty to our cause by letting them share 
in it except on the financial side. 

One way the New York C.O.S. has 
attempted to use its 15,000 donors as chan- 
nels is through a little nine hundred word 
bulletin which goes to them weekly at a 
cost to us of less than a half cent a copy. 
Through this bulletin we have tried to tell 
them not only “ what it is all about” but 
to put up to them certain problems. In this 
way we have worked up a letter-acquaintance 
with hundreds of our constituents and by 
doing case work on our donors we have 
been able to get at their particular inter- 
ests and so increase their giving and their 
participation. 

As a case in point let me tell you something that 
happened recently. Last month one issue of our 
bulletin carried the story of a woman of education 
and refinement who had “come through the deep 
waters.” She expressed her appreciation of the 
intelligent help given her by the C.O.S. in a letter 
beautiful in its sincerity and its English. This 
letter was printed in the bulletin without the name 
of the writer and the following day we received a 
letter from one bulletin reader saying that, per- 
sonally, that was the kind of poverty that seemed 
most horrible to him. If we had any other such 
“ seen-better-days ” situations he would be glad to 
round up a few of his friends and try to cover the 
amount we would need. He has been an 
effective interpreter. . 


Should not the donors of every social 
work organization receive regular interpre- 
tative material between appeals, else why 
should we expect from them giving that 
has a real meaning and continuity ? 

Our own effort to keep our constituency 
in touch with the end results of its giving, 
through the bulletin and through other chan- 
nels, has resulted in the holding of from 90 
to 95 per cent of our donors yearly. Inter- 
pretation then is not only an obligation of 
ours to the public but—it pays. 
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It seems to me that we have all sinned in 
case work in doing to the donors what was 
done to our clients many years ago when 
they were lumped together in one unattract- 
ive abstraction called “the poor.” We 
wouldn’t stand for that and insisted that 
each was an individual and should be treated 
as such. Yet are we not lumping the donors 
and hasn’t the time come to insist that they, 
too, are individuals and have their own per- 
sonal and different interests and contribu- 
tions to make? 

If we can only create a feeling of under- 
standing between ourselves and our invisible 
donors the result will be not only greater 
giving but also a more intelligent and lasting 
support of our entire program. 

Let us think then of our donors as lines 
of communication to a wider public and, for 
the sake of our steady progress in each 
community, let us not fail to make use of 
the great opportunity they offer as channels 
of interpretation. 

Let us consider our volunteers as poten- 
tial interpreters. From six years’ experi- 
ence in the recruiting and training of this 
group I know that they can reach powerful 
and effective portions of the community 
that we, as professionals, cannot. Any or- 
ganization that only tolerates volunteers, 
rather than seeking and training them, is 
“ sawing off the limb on which it sits,” and 
cutting off, perhaps, its very best approach 
to the public. 

If it is true that we should individualize 
our donors, it is even more true of volun- 
teers. How can each volunteer get the most 
out of the service he renders and how can 
we utilize each to his fullest capacity, for 
the common cause? With the volunteer, as 
with the donor, the central executive must 
learn what are the outside points of contact 
of each particular individual if he is to be 
used as a channel of interpretation. 

Three years ago I was visiting one of the 
oldest women’s colleges in the country. I 
was introduced to a very able young woman, 
a senior, about whom I learned a great many 
promising things from people on the campus. 
She proved to be from a New York family 
of standing. We were able to interest her 
in social work and the following fall she 
entered the Course for Volunteers run by 
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the New York C.O.S., and gave four days 
a week field work throughout the year. She 
became an excellent case worker and finally 
joined the paid staff to find out “if it felt 
different.” She finds it does not. 


What were the points of contact of this 
one young person which could be utilized 
for the cause of family social work? First 
of all, there was her relationship to her col- 
lege alumnae group in New York City, and 
with a little encouragement and help, she 
carried the story of case work to this group 
and made an effective appeal for volunteers. 
We learned that she was a member of the 
Junior League and today she is chairman of 
a C.O.S. Committee of the Junior League, 
bringing us financial and moral support, as 
well as volunteers, and is carrying back to 
them an interpretation of our work. An- 
other contact of hers was that of being a 
graduate of one of New York’s best private 
schools. Her talk to the students and 
alumnae of this school finally resulted in 
the formation of a Well-Children’s Clinic 
which is being conducted at one of our dis- 
trict offices entirely by volunteers of this 
school. The fourth point of contact where 
this volunteer was useful as an interpretative 
channel was with one of New York’s maga- 
zines where a college classmate of hers held 
an important position. Through an intro- 
duction from our volunteer, the C.O.S. will 
be able in print to reach a public it had 
never reached before. 

The board is the third section of our 
interpretative staff. Too many times, as 
we well know, our boards are not fed on a 
balanced diet. They get a square meal on 
questions of finance, rightly enough, but 
standards and philosophy come along too 
often as only a demi-tasse. We can refine 
our case work technique all we wish, but if 
we do not carry our boards with us and 
let them share, we will again find ourselves 
“ sawing off the limb.” Doing case work on 
our board members means nothing but get- 
ting acquainted with each one and finding 
out his interests, his points of contact, and 
his greatest possibilities of usefulness in the 
organization. So many times we only know 
our board member in his relation to us and 
not in his relation to the outside world. 
Here again let us illustrate. 


Last year the New York C.O.S. came very close 
to a bad misunderstanding with a powerful news- 
paper, which would have resulted in a great loss of 
good will with the community. When the crisis 
came, we tried to think who it was that could 
reach the key person on this newspaper. Then we 
thought of Mr. X, on our board—a college class- 
mate, a fellow club-member, and a friend of the 
editor. A telephone call and a taxi ride resulted 
in a two hour conference during which irritations 
and misunderstandings were cleared away and, this 
year, that same newspaper came out with a strong 
editorial backing the organization. A year ago 
such a thing would have been unbelievable. Inci- 
dentally, the contribution that this board member 
was able to make at a crucial moment has drawn 
him closer to the cause and has showed us other 
ways of using him as an effective channel of inter- 
pretation to important groups. 


Now we come to the last group of poten- 
tial interpreters under discussion, namely, 
the staff. These individuals are among our 
most important interpreters though we do 
not often think of them as such, nor do we 
train them as such. They have not just 
social work connections—they have homes, 
friends, college classmates, and business con- 
nections to whom they are already giving 
some interpretation of their work. Are they 
painting the kind of picture that we want? 
Is it not important that they, too, have a 
complete idea of the objectives of the or- 
ganization and a sense of responsibility for 
interpreting these correctly? 

We have only to turn back to the dark 
pages of my own history to realize again 
how unfortunately a case worker may inter- 
pret her organization. 

In a few cities there is the beginning of a 
recognition of this lack in our program. In 
the New York C.O.S., two years ago, we 
organized a group of district reporters, 
young people on the staff who are especially 
interested in writing. The training they 
have received has not only resulted in bring- 
ing out some excellent material from this 
group, but it has also begun to make all of 
us more conscious of the need for training 
in interpretation. At the present time we 
have two groups of “cub reporters” of ten 
each, and their case work stories have won 
the hearts of our bulletin readers. 

In the old days we staff workers were not 
trained to seize every possible opportunity 
that came along in the course of our case 
work to interpret our principles to the com- 
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munity. I remember specifically another 
failure of my own, which I hope could not 
be possible today, but maybe I am over- 
optimistic, 


I recall, in my early days, visiting the brother of 
a client, as we had been told that he was the only 
one who had any influence with his sister. We had 
failed to win her co-operation in the matter of 
accepting hospital care for her coming confinement 
even though the doctor had told her that in her 
particular situation it might be a life or death 
matter and that her only hope was to go to a hos- 
pital. When we called on “ Brother Bill” to ask 
him to win his sister to this plan, he was uninter- 
ested and concentrated chiefly upon hastily eating 
his noon-day meal before returning to the docks to 
work. He had his longshoreman’s hook over his 
shoulder as he ate, and sat with his back to the 
visitor. Receiving no encouragement along the line 
of our client’s welfare, I was about to leave van- 
quished when I bethought myself of trying another 
tack. 

“T wonder,” I said, “whether you, as a long- 
shoreman, would not be interested in hearing 
about one or two of the things I read, last night, 
in a fascinating book about the longshoreman’s 
job?” Noticing a faint flicker of interest, I pro- 
ceeded to tell “ Brother Bill” about some of the 
findings this book disclosed, and presently knife 
and fork were laid across the plate and “ Brother 
Bill” turned around. One question followed an- 
other and the great iron hook was laid on the 
floor as “ Brother Bill” brought his chair nearer. 
Finally, when my story was done, he said, “ Now, 
Miss, as far as my sister is concerned just wash 
that off your mind: I'll go over there tonight, 
myself, and I know I can get her to do what you 
want. The main thing is this what you've been 
telling me about the longshoreman book.” 

“You know,” he continued, “I’m the head of 
our local down here which has 600 longshoremen 
in it. How would it be if next Saturday night 
when we meet in the big hall over the saloon you 
come down and tell the boys, just as you've told 
me, all about what you've read and about what 
you are doing down here with these families?” 

“To be sure we have a big crowd,” continued 
“Brother Bill” inspirationally, “I'll raffle off a 
keg of beer.” 


I was floored. This surely was not part of my 


job as a case worker, nor would I know how to - 


do it—so—I passed up the golden opportunity to 
interpret the work of that district to 600 heads 
of families who lived on New York’s west side. 


Today I hope we are training our young 
visitors in a way that would make them feel 
that such a situation was a challenge and a 
duty which 
their jobs. 

I might add that “ Brother Bill” did get 
his sister into the hospital but that was only 


went part and parcel with 
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a small triumph compared with what could 
have been accomplished through him as a 
channel to an interesting part of our public. 

Today the telephone rings and one of our 
case workers tells me that in visiting a Polish 
newspaper in the course of case work she 
bethought herself of asking for space for 
the story of our work with this particular 
nationality group. The editor was agreeable 
and the case worker promised that the story 
would be in his hands by a certain hour and 
was telephoning to ask that this be done. 

Another worker phones to say that an em- 
ployer whom she had met on a case work 
visit turned out to be a member of the social 
service committee of the Elks. When they 
had finished discussing the case in question 
she told him about the organization’s work 
as a whole and won his promise to push an 
appeal for funds if a letter could be written 
stating amounts needed and the purposes. 

The chief, difficulty, as I see it, especially 
in large social work organizations, is that we 
are like a large layer-cake—with the donors 
as one layer, volunteers and committee mem- 
bers as another, board members as another, 
and finally the staff layer. Each is separate 
from and uninformed about the other layers. 
If we are going to work out an integrated 
program then all these layers have got to be 
aware of each other and the entire organiza- 
tion has got to share in a common program, 
each realizing the contribution that the other 
is making. 

Toward this end once a year we have had 
a general meeting at which all the four 
groups—donors, volunteers and committee 
members, board, and staff—have been repre- 
sented and have had something to say. Last 
month at this meeting thirteen persons made 
a three-minute speech each, beginning with 
the president and ending with the newest 
and youngest visitor of the C.O.S. family. 

To accomplish this many-sided program of 
interpretation I have been talking about, we 
have got to have a democratic form of organ- 
ization. Only a body of this sort with de- 
centralized leadership can handle any such 
program. If we are to have real esprit de 
corps we have got to have an integrated 
organization and not a “ layer cake.” 

In this connection I am sometimes re- 
minded of a canoe trip in Canada some years 
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ago when I had an unforgettable experience. 
Rounding the curve of a wooded island in 
our canoe, one quiet summer’s day, we heard 
heart-breaking screams for help and across 
the lake saw a lad clinging to a rock at the 
head of a tremendous falls, being slowly 
washed to certain death below. His canoe 
had been caught in the wind and the boy had 
had to jump for his life as the frail bark was 
crashed to pieces on the rocks below. While 
we discussed in agony of spirit how to reach 
the boy, we saw seven of his comrades run 
out from the edge of the mainland; the first 
one threw his arms around a tree trunk and 
reaching out to the next boy formed a chain 
of human links out into the rushing waters 
of the lake. The last two boys were swim- 
ming against the current, held firmly by the 
others, and the boy furthest out in the lake 
reached the canoe paddle to the slipping 
fingers of the terrified boy. In a moment it 
was all over and the lad was brought ashore 
only to faint at the feet of his rescuers. 
This story, it seems to me, illustrates the 
need of combined effort in this difficult task 
of saving human lives in which we are en- 
gaged. We will never be able to succeed 
unless we, too, form an indestructible chain. 
At the tree, perhaps, stand our president 
and our executive; and reaching out from 
them come our board members and volun- 
teers; and finally, out into the current, 
swimming for dear life, are our case work- 
ers who can only continue the struggle and 
succeed in their work of human rescue, if 
they feel the unbreakable strength of the 
organization line which reaches out to them. 
With the knowledge that they are working 
hand in hand with those who appreciate their 
difficulties and are willing to offer their 
strength and backing so that they may suc- 
ceed, they will gladly brave the deepest 
waters. Our case workers can accomplish 
many and unbelievable things with such a 
sense of security and understanding. 

I believe we can carry the community 
along with us if we work out a program of 
applied interpretation by carrying over all 
the principles of our case work technique 
into our work with the community. This 
technique is just as applicable here as it is 
with the individual client, but we have kept 
it in too water-tight a compartment. We will 


never do an adequate job of interpretation 
until everyone who touches the organization 
is aware that interpretation is one of his 
functions. Nor will we succeed in this until 
someone in the center of things knows how 
to utilize each one as a channel to bring 
friends, understanding, and support to the 
organization and thus widen its circle of in- 
fluence. This he must be able to do himself 
and to teach his sub-executives to do. 

We have already considered many aspects 
of the last division of this discussion— 
“ How Shall We Interpret?” We have said 
that one of our besetting sins as case work- 
ers is not to carry over our technique into 
the field of interpretation. When we do 
interpret, either through the spoken or writ- 
ten word, we begin too often with what is 
on our minds rather than with what is on 
the other fellow’s mind. Last week I re- 
ceived a report, on one of our families, which 
was to be sent to the city editor of one of 
our busy newspapers. The report would 
have done nicely for a case work executive, 
but it was pointless as a report to an editor. 
In the first place, the words “ investigate,” 
“co-operate,” “co-ordinate,” and “ inte- 
grate” appeared many times. We must 
learn to diagnose our public before we try to 
interpret to them. Certainly a talk to an 
eighth-grade class should differ from our 
presentation to a group of Vassar alumnae. 
If we try to interpret our work to such a 
group as the Women’s Democratic Club we 
would not tell the same story in the same 
way as we would at a tea given by the Junior 
League. The recipe seems to be: “ First 
diagnose your public and then relate your 
treatment to the recipient as you would in 
case work.” 

Case work today is stronger than ever on 
content but we must admit it is weak on 
interpretation. Too long have we thought 
our deeds would speak for themselves and 
somehow public opinion would instinctively 
grasp our principles. The short cut of em- 
ploying an expert publicist is not going to 
turn the trick. We have all got to work 
ceaselessly on this job of interpretation. 
From the practical point of view, if we do 
not carry the public with us, we will not get 
our money for support. From the point of 
view of our larger case work objectives, if 
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we work only with a small group, our clients, 
forgetting our task of community education, 
we will deserve the indictment of being too 
narrow and too slow a field of endeavor. 

In the March Harpers there appeared a 
story entitled “ From Truth to Probability,” 
one paragraph of which embodies the case 
worker’s philosophy : 

To the classic Justice [the blindfolded 
goddess] there can be no extenuating circum- 
stances. . . . Lately Justice has been peeking 
from under the bandage which covers her eyes 
to distinguish between children and adults; 
sometimes she treats women differently from 
men. . . . She will, of course, be blamed 
for this, since she is no longer impartial; but 


in time it will probably be the proud boast of 
her worshippers that she treats no two in- 
dividuals alike. At that date her statues will 
show her not blindfolded but equipped with a 
high-power microscope. If she carries a balance, 
it will be not to weigh the criminal but the 
peculiar conditions which brought him forth. 


Let us erect, then, a Goddess of Interpre- 
tation to guide us. We will equip her, too, 
with a highpowered microscope so that she 
may distinguish the differences in her public 
and if she carries a balance in her hand it 
will be not to weigh the citizen’s cash dona- 
tion but the understanding and the sharing 
that go with it. 


THE CASE WORKER AS AN INTERPRETER OF 
CASE WORK' 


MARIE DRESDEN 
District Superintendent, Milwaukee Family Welfare Association 


most common ways of interpreting case 

work by the case work method is through 
the personnel of the advisory or district case 
committee. Whenever a new committee is 
formed, particularly in a new district, the 
members will be chosen so as to give the 
staff not only the maximum good advice but 
to interpret, as well, the methods and phi- 
losophy of case work where that interpreta- 
tion seems to be most needed and of most 
value. This element of choice in the per- 
sonnel of the publicity agents is an extremely 
important and valuable point in any endeavor 
on the part of the professional staff to inter- 
pret itself to the public. An employer or 
business man whose headquarters and inter- 
ests are within the district is very often 
invited to become a member of the commit- 
tee; his membership is solicited because his 
interests are located within the district and 
he can thus be of help in many of the prob- 
lems arising in the treatment of the family, 
and because the agency wishes him to become 
familiar with case work methods. How far 
this interpretation by case work method in 
an advisory committee is carried rests mainly 
upon the superintendent, although the visitor 


| SUPPOSE that one of the simplest and 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on Educational Publicity, Des 
Moines, May 18, 1927. 


making the presentation shares in the re- 
sponsibility for (1) enlisting interest, (2) 
utilizing it, and (3) stimulating its expan- 
sion. The process is comparable, perhaps, 
to that of creative writing: (1) the period of 
inspiration, (2) that of nurture, and (3) 
that of application and expansion. 

Mr. D will illustrate this method. He is an 
active participant in this city in a good many com- 
mercial enterprises and organizations of business 
men. He is an entirely self-made man and the 
story of his life and success in the financial world 
is parallel to all the movie and American magazine 
stories of American self-made men. His person- 
ality is characterized by a very great sympathy for 
women and children and a decided feeling that there 
is no reason why any man cannot be self-support- 
ing and successful. He was invited to become a 
member of the district advisory committee shortly 
after becoming a member of the finance committee 
of the agency. He himself had expressed a wish to 
be identified with the charity organizations of the 
city and had volunteered the statement to several 
of his friends that he knew nothing about social 
work but would like to learn. 

In planning material to be presented to the ad- 
visory committee the district secretary was very 
careful to present situations which might be called 
“incomplete”; that is, following any decision 
which the advisory committee might make, the case 
would, because of its nature and the amount of 
work already done, need to be returned to the com- 
mittee once or twice. The majority of these first 
decisions called for further investigation or one or 
two steps in treatment, the permanent plan depend- 
ing upon the outcome of this work. Mr. D fol- 
lowed these with a good deal of interest although 
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he did not express his opinion. As the meetings 
went on the various visitors directed specific ques- 
tions to him concerning employment or handling 
different interviews with men, and asked for advice 
concerning investment of money and property diffi- 
culties. In these matters Mr. D felt at home and 
gave valuable advice and almost unconsciously, cer- 
tainly without plan, lhe began from time to time 
to ask pertinent questions. The member of the 
staff presenting the case or the district secre- 
tary always took a great deal of time and patience 
with these suggestions and several times talked 
with him after the meeting at greater length than 
was possible during the group discussion. Several 
times he asked questions concerning situations 
which had been previously reviewed and on several 
occasions volunteered to go into the matter of prop- 
erty and employment in detail himself, thus reliev- 
ing the visitor of that particular phase of the 
treatment. 

It is difficult to trace by specific instances his 
growth in the knowledge of case work methods and 
the philosophy behind them but at the end of two 
years of service on this committee that growth is 
perfectly obvious in every discussion in which he 
takes a part. His regular attendance at the meet- 
ings, his interest as evinced by questions and volun- 
tary suggestions that he perform a certain service— 
all point to this. Seemingly he no longer questions 
the value of case work and he is always on the alert 
to defend the agency at any time. He never misses 
an opportunity to perform any public service for 
the family in question or for the district office and, 
according to reports of his friends and business 
associates, is a source of a good deal of information 
about the family agency, its work and problems, in 
his various group relationships. 


Then there are the people who live in the 
community, it may be even within the dis- 
trict, who are members of churches and 
informal or voluntary associations, or pro- 
fessional people who become interested in a 
specific family situation and perhaps are the 
source of the reference to the agency. A 
great deal in the interpretation of case work 
by the case work method is done uncon- 
sciously by the visitor who, as a part of the 
routine work, confers with or reports to the 
source of the application before or after 
visiting the family. Here the responsibility 
for the second and third steps in this process 
rests almost entirely upon this visitor and are 
of necessity conscious, carefully considered 
and planned; if she learns something of the 
cause of this personal interest, on the part 
of the source of application, in the family 
and later the interests which the individual 
has in the wider phases of social and eco- 
nomic life, she can proceed to nurture and 
later expand and utilize these interests. If 


she can utilize this individual in such a way 
that he assumes a part of the responsibility 
for the treatment, investigation, or super- 
vision in the specific problem, she can un- 
doubtedly go on from there with the result 
that this individual becomes an active par- 
ticipator in some community project in the 
field of his particular interest. 


A certain public grade school in the district is 
attended by children from a great many families 
living below the poverty line, children who are 
daily exposed to many vicious influences and who 
are physically very much neglected. During the 
past ten years the population of the district has 
changed from Slavic immigrants to negroes and 
has become very congested. The school attendance 
officer’s attention was usually called by the princi- 
pal to the children who were absent because they 
had no shoes or because they were taking care of 
younger children while their mother worked, and 
the general method of procedure was to send the 
father of the family to the county department of 
outdoor relief to apply for shoes or supplies. 

The visitor who worked in that district made it a 
point to go to see the principal of the school about 
every family with which the agency was active 
whose children attended the school. She talked 
always to the principal, telling him at great length 
something of the family history, the type of treat- 
ment the agency was using, and the results—good 
and bad—of this treatment. One day he telephoned 
the district office and asked that a pair of shoes be 
sent to a home as a certain child had been out of 
school three days and the father was out of work 
due to the seasonal unemployment in his industry. 
The visitor had been waiting for just such an op- 
portunity and she went immediately to the home 
and made, as quickly as possible, a fairly thorough 
investigation of the situation. She talked with the 
relatives, the school nurse, the children’s hospital, 
the policeman on the beat and returned to the prin- 
cipal the next morning with the résumé of the 
needs and problems which, in addition to the need 
for shoes, she had found in that family in so short 
a time. The principal called into his office all the 
teachers who had had in their rooms the children 
of this family and the matter was talked over with 
great thoroughness. The situation in the home 
seemed to be serious and a plan was embarked upon 
whereby the nurse, the attendance officer, and the 
visitor each assumed responsibility for certain 
duties and the principal volunteered to stop in the 
home once or twice a week when passing in order 
to show the father and mother that he had a real 
interest in the children and that he considered them 
worth taking care of. 

The situation in this particular instance worked 
out very happily. Although it was serious, it was 
fairly simple, fortunately, and the investigation was 
of the type which could be done fairly quickly. 
There have since been several other cases very 
much like it, with the result that this principal has 
enrolled for the course in principles of sociology 
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which is now being given by the extension depart- 
ment of the state university. This is the manner 
in which he refers situations to the agency at the 
present time: “A family living at this address has 
come to my attention as needing your services. I 
visited the home to find out why the children were 
not in school and found the mother and father both 
gone. According to neighborhood gossip they are 
drinking and carousing in the neighborhood. Their 
school attendance is irregular, John having been 
absent 62 days last semester. The nurse reports 
they are not physically ill but show evidences of 
lack of nourishing food and cleanliness and are 
under weight. The home is poorly furnished and 
extremely dirty but they have an unlimited service 
telephone and car. The father is employed at A 
Company with an average earning ability of " 
I wrote and asked him to come to school to talk 
about his children’s education and he paid no atten- 
tion to this letter. Please make an investigation of 
this matter.” I might add that he refers all sorts 
of problems to the family agency, depending upon 
us to see that they are transferred to some other 
organization if they do not lie within the field of 
the family worker. 





Mrs. A telephoned the district office one day, 
saying she owned several houses on a certain block 
and in one of them lived a family in which she was 
interested. She said that the family have always 
been self-supporting and the father has a regular 
trade. The children seem to be very bright and 
are well cared for. Living in the home was an 
aged grandmother and Mrs. A thought that she 
was entirely dependent upon her son and daughter- 
in-law and that, because of their small earnings 
and growing family, someone should help to care 
for this relative. A visit was promised. 

The social service exchange declared the fam.iy 
unknown even to a health agency. However, the 
district superintendent learned that Mrs. A has 
lived in the neighborhood for about thirty years 
and owns considerable property there. She is an 
active member of a church in the district and also 
president of a very old club which preceded the 
parent-teacher association and whose original aim 
had been to provide needy children with clothing 
to wear to school. The club still has a member- 
ship of some 50 or 60 and has several donors who 
keep them in funds, and they have been buying 
shoes for school children who attend four or five 
neighborhood schools. 

So, instead of visiting the family, a visitor called 
upon Mrs. A. She gave a very interesting history 
of the neighborhood development and changes dur- 
ing the past thirty years and seemed to know many 
people who were interested in this neighborhood 
because they have lived there so long. She was 
very much interested in the social service exchange, 
vaguely remembered having heard something about 
it, and thought some members of her club might 
even have used it. She showed the visitor a list of 
families to whom they had given shoes during the 
winter. The visitor recognized some of the names 
and told Mrs. A that at the time the families had 
been given shoes by her, they had also had shoes 
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and other relief from the county poor office and the 
family agency. Mrs. A was very much surprised 
at the volume of the work which the family agency 
was doing in that district and the amount of relief 
money expended and, because of her own extremely 
practical experiences in life, was impressed imme- 
diately with the need of long time service and the 
danger of duplication. At the close of the inter- 
view Mrs. A said she would talk with the family 
whom she had reported to the agency, as she had 
known them for some years and was on friendly 
terms with them, and tell them about the family 
agency, asking them if they would like the agency 
to make some other plan for the mother. She said 
also that she would be very glad to have a confer- 
ence with someone from the social service exchange 
either in their office or the family society office. 
These two plans were carried out and since that 
time Mrs. A has referred several family problems 
needing the services the agency can give and 
in one of these instances took an active part in 
talking with the school principal, whom she knew 
very well, about the family. Her club is using the 
social service exchange, registering and clearing, 
and it is not uncommon for her to call the agency 
after she has received the clearings. Several vis- 
itors in the district have called upon her at differ- 
ent times about problems and have found her of 
great value because of her knowledge of the district. 


Mrs. S and her family live in the neighborhood 
of the district office and have lived there for a good 
many years. Mr. S is employed in a neighborhood 
factory as foreman; the children have attended 
public school and neighborhood church. Mrs. § 
is quite active in the church parish and in the 
parent-teacher association of the nearby public 
school. She is a woman who has had few educa- 
tional advantages, is narrow and conservative in 
her views, but has sound and practical common 
sense. The visitor in that district had considerable 
contact with her at Christmas time and it was 
through her that the parent-teacher association 
worked out a scheme of providing some special 
Christmas dinners for families who were under the 
care of that visitor, the groceries being sent 
through the district office and as a part of the long- 
time treatment of those families. Since that time 
the visitor has called upon Mrs. S for assistance in 
a variety of situations. She has been able to help 
in making plans for several of the families, having 
assumed definite responsibility in the situations and 
in turn has interpreted the attitude and philosophy 
behind the treatment to her group. The visitor 
feels that in utilizing these interests Mrs. S is be- 
coming of increasing value to the neighborhood and 
community as well as to the family agency and, of 
course, her own development in the line of social 
and economic thinking is marked. 


Mrs. B is a woman of wealth and social position 
in the city. For years she has been on the boards 
of various agencies and a solicitor in the annual 
drive of the community fund. She said one day to 
a member of the district advisory committee that 
she was “ sick and tired of answering criticisms at 
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the time of the drive and would like to know what 
all this business amounted to anyway.” This ad- 
visory committee member talked the matter over 
with the district superintendent and after a great 
deal of “ bullying,” as Mrs. B herself called it, she 
was persuaded to come to the district office and 
consented to do some friendly visiting. 

She was given as her first case a motherless 
family, a situation in which a great deal of success- 
ful case work had been done. An older girl is 
keeping house, the father is steadily employed—an 
extremely reliable man with good standards—and 
there are three younger children in school. There 
was still some health work, recreational activities, 
and vocational guidance to be planned, and with a 
good many doubts and misgivings Mrs. B started 
out. She became extremely interested in the family 
and when several of her well worked out health 
plans did not come to accomplishment, became even 
more interested. In her own words, “I don’t think 
I am much of a visitor. Certainly they never do 
what I want them to do—they don’t even want to 
do it; but I feel for the first time in several years 
that I can hardly wait for the drive to begin. Just 
let anyone criticize social work and its value or the 
wages paid to social workers to me! I'll tell them 
plenty, and if there is anything I can do to help 
you with my car, or special money, or even some 
visiting if it is not too difficult, just call on me.” 


As a rule, before the visitor calls upon 
the person to whom she desires to interpret 
case work by the case work method, the in- 
terest is there. It is fairly easy to utilize an 
interest which is pretty well centered and 
directed toward some specific case. The 
actual case work method which is used with 
that individual begins when the first specific 
interest is carried over into a general interest. 
It is in the stages of nurture and application 
and expansion that the skill and effort of the 
case worker must be used: in transferring 
the specific interest to the general, unlimited 
time and patience are needed; and this, it 
seems to me, is the difficulty in using this 
method as a form of publicity. Such inter- 
pretation of case work is, of course, intensive 
rather than extensive ; because of the amount 
of time and effort which it takes, it is lim- 
ited as to number, since the visitor and super- 
intendent can take care of only a compara- 
tively small number of these “ volunteers,” 
as I call them, in addition to their regular 
work. It follows, however, that each one of 
these individuals has a circle of acquaint- 
ances whom she in turn influences and in 
this way not only the methods but the phi- 
losophy of case work are disseminated. 
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Nevertheless many people who are interested 
in family situations and refer them to the 
agency are themselves professional workers, 
such as employment managers, nurses, and 
so on, and so this method of interpretation 
is limited by its very form to the compara- 
tively few non-professional people who, in 
a large city, refer a problem to an agency. 


It is the visitor’s and the superintendent’s 
job to interpret to these non-professional 
persons the old, old story of the likenesses 
and differences between them and the client 
and then, with an understanding and “ feel ” 
for them as the only real firm base upon 
which to build, go on into the processes of 
(1) nurture, (2) application, and (3) ex- 
pansion. For a long time we case workers, 
teachers, ministers, and people from other 
kindred professions, have been placing great 
emphasis on the differences between indi- 
viduals. And then science suddenly re- 
minded us that a coal and a diamond, despite 
their important differences, are both allo- 
tropes of carbon: 1.e., their physical proper- 
ties have been varied without change of 
chemical composition. Research chemists 
are constantly relating hitherto seemingly 
unrelated properties to one another, finding 
that they are allotropes of the same element. 
It seems to me that it is just the same with 
people: varying physical properties sub- 
mitted to various sorts of environments and 
social pressure produce different results, but 
the common chemical composition remains 
the same. The woman who is a member of 
the parent-teacher association and has four 
or five children attending public school is 
an allotrope of the same substance as the 
client she refers to us, the client having chil- 
dren attending that same school, neglected or 
vicious children. The fact that they are allo- 
tropes is the starting point from which the 
interest and sympathy arise in the one for 
the other; the differences are what make it 
possible for the one to help the other. 

We professional case workers must re- 
member that, after all, the paid professional 
workers come and go but these individuals, 
to whom we as case workers have interpreted 
case work and its philosophy by case work 
methods are, in the last analysis, not only 
the community fund, but the actual agency 
itself. 
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THOUGH NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


MADELINE U. MOORE 
Research Assistant, New York Charity Organization Soctety 


"Lc opposing points of view which 
confront the family case worker today 
are producing serious conflict. So 

much of her energy is being diverted into an 

attempt to dissolve this conflict that her use 
of her acquired skills is inevitably limited. 

On the one hand, she is becoming more 
and more convinced of the soundness of a 
new technique. For some time she has been 
acquainted with this case work method, 
which, because it strikes at fundamentals in 
maladjustment, has earned for itself a place 
in science. It seeks not only to discover the 
etiology of symptomatic maladjustment but 
to apply treatment to the individual in ac- 
cordance with all his lacks—emotional, intel- 
lectual, social, and economic. In so far as 
these inadequacies can be determined and 
met, the case worker sees some hope of real 
achievement of her professional needs. 
When they cannot be discovered or met, she 
knows that only research, with the continued 
use of this approach, justifies the case work 
method. 

On the other hand, she is being brought 
up sharply day by day through the warnings 
of cashier and general secretary, and dra- 
matically on occasion by such articles as that 
of Mr. Hurlin in the Survey of November, 
1926, with the specter of the saturation- 
point in relief budgets. There is no escap- 
ing these warnings. Yet every echo of them 
throws her more and more into conflict, be- 
cause she knows that greater and greater in- 
crease in relief budgets must result if the 
experience of the students of child welfare 
is to be made available to the children in the 
families under her care. . 

The family case worker, as she reviews 
situation after situation in these families, 
realizes that the opportunities which a pre- 
ventive social program finds essential for 
children, if adult incompetence and delin- 
quency are to be warded off, can never be 
made available to the children in these fami- 
lies by their parents alone. Not only is 


money lacking for special kinds of training, 
for tutoring, and for special recreational 
need, but in family after family even the 


child’s physical needs cannot be decently 
satisfied unless the earnings of his father are 
to be supplemented over a long period of 
years. Though undoubtedly actual hunger 
seldom occurs, malnutrition results from 
inadequate and unsuitable food, as well as 
astounding lack of sleeping space, and other 
more subtle but realistically potent causes of 
physical deprivation. The enforced drudg- 
ery of the mother in a grossly over-crowded 
home, even when her first interest is not 
finishing garments or performing other un- 
inspired toil for the few dollars a week she 
must contribute, robs the child of any right 
to a disinterested consideration of his needs 
on her part, though this essential in the rela- 
tionship between the mother and her child is 
found a primary need of healthy adjustment 
by the students of mental hygiene. 

The case worker in the family agency 
more than in any other has the two horns of 
this social dilemma in her hands. It is to 
her that other agencies turn when funda- 
mental economic failure has been experi- 
enced by a family. Temporary financial 
need other agencies will meet and funds may 
be supplied for special requirements of 
school child or patient. When, however, 
the incompetence of a father and mother to 
maintain their children has been demon- 
strated, the family worker must struggle 
with all aspects of this economic failure. 
Every prescription to meet specialized indi- 
vidual needs of the members of the family 
further increases the latter’s financial failure 
and swells the relief bill. 

From the viewpoint of social adjustment, 
economic failure, whatever its cause, is 
primary. Since economic responsibility is 
fixed upon the “head of the family,” with 
only a few accepted exemptions such as 
physical or serious mental incapacity, social 
policy would inhibit (if limited budget did 
not) the case worker from a too-ready use 
of relief. 

Failure in the past to analyze the factors 
entering into economic inadequacy resulted 
in the habit of looking upon these “ heads 
of families” as self-directing individuals 
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merely because they were adults and parents. 
This principle defines them as the “ unde- 
serving poor ” despite the ridicule which has 
been attached to the term. The case worker 
of the present day has knowledge of the 
deprivations, twists, and inadequacies which 
produce adult incompetence and looks upon 
this failure as she does upon physical dis- 
ease, as a factor to be reckoned with in the 
social prognosis of the family, one which can 
be relieved and cured only in so far as scien- 
tific knowledge at the present time offers 
therapy. 

The following case story presents a 
family situation which makes acute the con- 
flict between social case work principles and 
the demands of relief policies. The family 
is typical of a small percentage of cases 
under care of every family agency; the 
essential problems in more limited propor- 
tion are found in the bulk of cases carried 
by family welfare agencies. This family 
was selected because no immediate solution 
of its problems can be hypothecated by any 
but the case work method. 


The father, now thirty-five, a native of Sicily, 
has been thirteen years in this country. His wife, 
also an Italian, is twenty-nine. They have had 
nine children, seven of whom are living. The man 
was one of twelve children. He had no schooling 
and is untrained for any work. 

Twelve years ago Raphael, on the advice of a 
neighbor, went hopefully to the local office of a 
relief agency to ask that dispossess proceedings be 
stopped by payment of the rent. He was then 
twenty-three, and beginning his second year’s resi- 
dence in America. His bride of a year, a girl of 
sixteen, was expecting her first baby. She had 
made no preparations for its coming and had only 
two indigent relatives to turn to. When the 
sensible, socially-sound advice was offered her that 
she go to the hospital, store her furniture with her 
relatives and let her husband live with them, she 
became hysterical. The advice was unheeded. 
They managed somehow to find another place to 
live and two months later the midwife begged the 
relief agency to do something for them. The 
young parents of this first puny, sickly baby were 
found crying in the new flat from which they 
were about to be dispossessed. 

Year after year one or the other has begged 
settlement, clinic, or family agency to help them 
out of this same crisis. They naively give their 
brief explanation: “Raphael has had hard luck 
again. He has been out of work two months. We 
cannot get any more trust.” Their neighbors get 
“trust” because these other men are seasonal 
workers and, when ernployed, make enough to pay 
their debts. The grocer and landlord know that 
Raphael never gets caught up. His employment is 


the kind that a boy might do after school. Every 
week’s loss of work increases his permanent obli- 
gations to those who provide for his family. Dur- 
ing the twelve years there has been year by year 
an increase in the social dilapidation of the family 
and a piling up of social failure beyond the skill 
of any agency to cope with satisfactorily. 

If any single factor could be selected as the key- 
note of this failure it is the man’s easy content- 
ment with his family’s status and his attitude 
toward work. He appears ablebodied and no 
physical weakness has been detected, but his atti- 
tude is that of the casual laborer, explaining that 
he is out of work only occasionally though his 
work-week in even the best seasons lasts but three 
or four days. Delivering produce from the mar- 
kets to nearby homes, a kind of porter service, or 
selling wood which he has picked up on the docks 
are typical of the jobs he has held intermittently 
for the twelve years during which his nine children 
have been born. He is kindly and gentle, easily 
moved to grief over the illnesses of his children, 
unwilling to be separated from them. He has 
never been in any trouble in the neighborhood ; he 
does not drink, gamble, or fight. Standardized 
tests are not required to fix his general intelli- 
gence as inferior, his memory is wholly unreliable, 
he cannot find his way around the city outside his 
immediate neighborhood and cannot give addresses 
or other accurate, specific information. He has 
frequently expressed a desire to return to Italy 
“ where life is easier,” but has never been legally 
deportable. 

His wife is more markedly a mental defective. 
When tested two years ago her mental age was 
roughly estimated at seven years, more exact diag- 
nosis being impossible because of her inadequate 
use of English. She has the child-like fears, sus- 
picions, and superstitions characteristic of her 
intellectual level. She lives peaceably among her 
neighbors, however, and except for her inade- 
quacies as a mother, her behavior has been entirely 
satisfactory. 

To Raphael and Concetta the statistical record- 
ing of dispossess, inadequate income, unemploy- 
ment are circumstances for which fate alone is 
responsible. Concetta has no blame for her hus- 
band because he finds one job too hard and does 
not know where to look for another. Nor when 
complaints are made about Concetta’s poor house- 
keeping is Raphael willing to concede that she is 
in any way culpable. Only once in the twelve 
years has a serious misunderstanding been re- 
ported. On this occasion, Raphael went off and 
remained away from home two days to show his 
disapproval of Concetta’s hardness of heart. This 
happened when Concetta weakened after six 
months urging by clinic, school, and social agency 
and signed a paper that “closed” Rocco. Raphael 
loves Rocco; he loves all the children. He wants 
to see them grow up to be good men and women. 
Rocco did not steal. Sometimes he was fresh and 
Raphael punished him. Rocco’s commitment (a 
highly recommended bit of social procedure, for 
the commitment was to an institution for the 
training of feebleminded children) followed 
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quickly upon the death of Rocco’s nine-year-old 
brother. To be sure this child’s death from an 
infectious disease, which had run several days 
without detection, was another evidence of the 
parents’ incompetence, and of the need of “some 
drastic action with the family.” But Raphael was 
so convinced that Concetta’s acquiescence to this 
commitment was proof she did not have any affec- 
tion for him or their children that he had to dis- 
cipline her. And drastic this discipline was in its 
effect upon Concetta’s co-operation. Not soon 
again would she risk disturbing her home life by 
considering the social worker’s advice before that 
of her husband. Further requests to bring the 
baby to the milk station or rachitic little Peter to 
the clinic have met with determined refusal. Con- 
cetta cannot reason between the subtleties of one 
form of social treatment and another. With her 
loyalty to Raphael at stake she must show a com- 
plete disavowal of any loyalty to “the nurse” 
whose good intentions made her “ such a trouble.” 

It had been carefully explained that Rocco 
would go to a special school, that he was “ weak in 
the head.” Her own mental age was only one year 
higher than eleven-year-old Rocco’s, but she under- 
stood he could not learn. He would not go to 
school. She took him by the hand to school; left 
four-year-old Peter and baby Fanny on the floor 
at home to see that he went to school, because the 
attendance officer had threatened her that Rocco 
would go to court if he stayed away. But Rocco, 
who in four years had been a pupil in seven differ- 
ent schools, could not learn. Even in the ungraded 
class he could get nothing out of the curriculum. 
Looking about eight with his spindly legs and 
hunched shoulders, he is so undernourished that he 
will probably with any amount of care never be up 
to par physically. A withdrawing type, shy and 
seclusive, he as yet has been in no serious trouble 
in the neighborhood. Because the school gave up 
trying to force him to attend, yet was not willing 
to bring a charge against him, the effort was made 
to get him into a custodial school but after four 
months he was discharged upon his father’s re- 
quest. Unless he comes much more seriously into 
conflict with the law, further efforts at custodial 
care will be as fruitless as these. There is every 
reason to believe that with his physical and mental 
make-up, he will be as incompetent an adult as his 
father. Either in a custodial school or as the 
father of a family himself, he will swell the relief 
bill of the future. . 

A year younger than he is Philomena—a little 
brighter and a much more out-going child, more 
actively disobedient, remaining out on the streets 
until late at night. An attractive little girl, she is 
well-liked at school. One observant social worker 
noted her sensitive, responsive make-up and com- 
rented upon the fact that her environment would 
make or mar her. The five younger children range 
from eight years to two months. 

This family of nine people occupy three small 
rooms and share two beds. They have often been 
without food and fuel, and have frequently been 
dispossessed. The man’s maximum earnings in 
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1925 averaged $20 weekly—about two-thirds of 
their minimum requirements (using in this esti- 
mate the rental of their totally inadequate flat), 
Local special agencies and settlements have pro- 
vided lunches for the children. Braces, operations 
and other medical relief have been supplied. In 
the face of imminent dispossess the rent has been 
paid time and again; when the family has been 
actually destitute, food has been provided. All this 
relief contradicts our avowed policy of supple- 
menting the wages of able-bodied men. 


The case worker is unwilling to continue 
this kind of social treatment. Symptoms of 
serious problems appear in every child in 
this family. At present they are chiefly 
health problems and evidence of mental re- 
tardation. It is useless to advise this mother 
to bring the children to clinic for super- 
vision, for weighing, measuring, and advice 
about feeding them—useless from the view- 
point of the child’s needs, and a waste of 
time to the clinic. If Concetta were a genius 
in managing her domestic affairs she could 
not possibly give the children adequate 
physical care in their present environment 
and with the income at her disposal. To ex- 
pect her with her intellectual make-up to 
manage thriftily on even a standard mini- 
mum budget appears absurd to anyone who 
appreciates the mental defective’s inability 
to plan and devise. In the face of her own 
recognized needs advice to her about im- 
proved dietary is usually the stimulus to out- 
bursts of rage, the rage of a thwarted, help- 
less child. 

The public has provided special classes for 
children intellectually handicapped as Rocco 
is, but this opportunity is of no present value 
to him. The child hygienists have demon- 
strated the relation of decent physical care, 
proper food, rest, and relief from nervous 
strain to good school adjustment. Children 
of intelligence inferior to Rocco’s make good 
in the ungraded class, which is the level of 
school adjustment for a child of Rocco’s 
mental age. It is no more inevitable, there- 
fore, that Rocco should be a complete school 
failure, with the ungraded-class privilege 
available to him, than that a boy of normal 
intelligence should fail in the grade suitable 
to his age. It would be just as probable, 
however, for a boy of normal intelligence to 
fail in his proper grade if he lived under the 
conditions found in Rocco’s home, as it was 
for Rocco in the ungraded class. We there- 
fore see in this waste of school facilities and 
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of the time of teachers and pupils one other 
result of the inability of a man of Raphael’s 
make-up to provide for his dependents. 

Relief alone, money for any purpose is 
virtually of no constructive value here. But 
so also is service alone. Perhaps no one but 
the case worker has thought out the purpose 
of relief-giving. To her it is a form of pre- 
scription given to alleviate immediate misery 
and avert future social failure. Everyone 
has the impulse to relieve immediate destitu- 
tion, and everyone desires to prevent social 
disaster. We like to think of relief as fit- 
ting into a pattern where the immediate need 
is satisfied and the program of permanent 
social adjustment is at the same time set 
going. Abstract reasoning about the po- 
tential effects of relief-giving offers us a 
fantasy release from recognizing the con- 
tinuous need of assisting those especially 
who are handicapped in ways in which we 
cannot see ourselves. Illness or accident 
causing physical incapacity is too universally 
potential to be ignored. Gross mental dis- 
order which necessitates the individual’s re- 
moval from his group is justification also 
for caring for his dependents. But inferiori- 
ties in equipment and drive which in no ob- 
vious way make the individual seem very 
different from others who somehow retain 
their independence we do not desire to 
acknowledge as exemption from economic 
independence. We explain our irritation by 
the policy that, if we assist these families, 
the fathers in all the neighboring families 
would likewise fail. 

This attitude repudiates, however, both 
principles of relief-giving. If we state that 
at any time a family showing problems in 
the combination in which these are present, 
will be free of serious social symptoms, our 
judgment or our integrity is open to ques- 
tion. We can take flight from the problem 
by saying that this or this other should be 
done; but actually destitution must continue, 
or financial provision in one form or another 
must be made. No community would agree 
to the commitment of two adults making as 
much effort as these two parents to adjust 
within the limits of their capacity. Cer- 
tainly no social worker would propose insti- 
tutionalizing families of this sort even if it 
were achievable. 


The one attempt to commit, for purposes 
of specialized training, the most obvious 
mental defective in the family was a failure 
because the community, when the issue is 
drawn, still sets higher value upon family 
interrelationship than upon measuring up to 
a norm of adjustment. 

The case worker, looking upon all be- 
havior (even that of the mental defective) 
as determined by the individual’s make-up 
and directed towards definite ends, seeks the 
causes of social dependency in the factors of 
early conditioning. As practically demon- 
strable as an equation are these cause-and- 
effect relationships, if the facts are obtain- 
able. We can demonstrate that the limited, 
simple, and undemanding environment of 
his youth in no way prepared him for the 
complex social milieu which he appears to 
have chosen. We can demonstrate that his 
emotional thwartings have left him in a 
state of infantile dependence, and that his 
lack of industrial equipment has perma- 
nently handicapped him economically. But 
even with these facts in hand the solution of 
the problem is by no means available. Pal- 
liative measures may be all that are possible, 
to save the children from the more sordid 
and destructive experiences. 

These measures, applied in accordance 
with a plan rather than under community 
duress, offer a reasonable expectation of a 
limited adjustment. The social worker, 
knowing how vain are her efforts to use 
existing agencies, clinics, clubs, or training 
classes, unless she can provide the necessary 
milk, the beds, and other material equip- 
ment which make possible even a minimum 
value from this service, realizes that service 
alone in this type of case is a waste of 
money. Her self-respect is at stake if she 
is to be placed as she so often is in the posi- 
tion of mendicant, carelessly permitting the 
relief budget to mount. The contributing 
public must be prepared to say either that it 
is willing to face a greater and greater in- 
crease of demand as more and more of the 
minimum needs of these so-called under- 
privileged children are met; or that these 
minimum needs must be left unassisted and 
it will take a gamble on the future. 
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EDITORIALS 

ERTAIN interesting trends in work 
C for children and their families are 

becoming apparent in the fraternal 
world. There was published in the Decem- 
ber, 1926, Bulletin of the Child Welfare 
League of America a summary of the con- 
tacts which Mooseheart had had with a 
variety of social work agencies throughout 
the country in organizing assistance to 
widows with dependent children and to fam- 
ilies in their own homes as an alternative 
to bringing the children to Mooseheart. 
According to this table, the total number of 
contacts was 592 in the United States and 
18 in Canada. Of these, 124 were with 
member agencies of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work, 
the largest of any single group, and 71 
were contacts with other family welfare 
agencies. 

The American Legion has been an out- 
standing pioneer in the application of social 
case work and co-operation with case work- 
ing agencies as an integral part of a big 
organization program. The February, 1927, 
report of the National Child Welfare Di- 
vision of the Legion shows the same in- 
teresting predominance of work with fam- 
ilies—though the Legion’s effort is called 
child welfare. On that date, out of 396 
children under care of the National Office, 
283 were being assisted in the homes of their 
own mothers and 21 in the homes of rela- 
tives. Only 32 were in two small Legion 
institutions ; 31 in Michigan, remaining from 
a previous administration, and one in Kan- 
sas. Forty-two children were in boarding 
homes, 10 were in non-Legion institutions, 
2 in hospitals and 6 in homes for adoption. 





As one recalls the development of or- 
phanage care which followed the Civil War 
and thinks of the preponderance of institu- 
tional care which still characterizes the 
majority of fraternal order programs, the 
interest of these two programs for social 
workers and the desirability of cordial 
co-operation with them is apparent. The 
extent to which the case work point of view 
is adhered to by the Legion depends, accord- 
ing to the statement of Legion officials, 
upon the impress which social agencies have 
made upon their communities in general and 
especially on the willingness of agency 
executives to become acquainted with and 
assist local Legion officials. 





HE many friends throughout the 

country of the late James F. Jackson, 
of the Cleveland Associated Charities, will 
be interested to know that a Memorial to 
his years of devotion spent in the cause of 
social service has been created in the form 
of a fund known as the “ James F. Jackson 
Memorial Fund.” 

A gratifying sum has already been re- 
ceived from local friends, trustees and life 
members of the organization. The income 
from the fund is to be used for educational, 
research, or other social service purposes in 
the discretion of the Board of Trustees of 
the Cleveland Associated Charities. 





AMILY Life in America Today—its 

challenge, its opportunities, its beauties, 
and its possibilities—are to be discussed in 
a three-day Conference at Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 2-5. What part have we as social case 
workers in meeting this challenge, in realiz- 
ing these opportunities, in fulfilling these 
beauties and possibilities? Part of the 
answer will be in the papers and discussions 
which have been prepared, part of it lies in 
our response to the various ideas presented, 
and in our ability to add our own creative 
thinking. The November -issue of THE 
FamMILy will contain some of the most chal- 
lenging of the papers and the main points 
of the Round Table discussions, so that 
those who were not at Buffalo may share its 
inspiration with those who were. It will 
therefore be somewhat delayed in publica- 
tion, but we shall do our best to have it 
reach you early in November. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK’ 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


HAT I am about to say will be 

W astounding and probably disquiet- 

ing to all of you and especially to 
my fellow sociologists. For I propose to 
explode the current and soothing convention 
that because sociology is a required subject 
for social work, because social workers have 
probably had more courses in sociology than 
in the field of any of the other social 
sciences, and because at present the majority 
of schools of social work are more or less 
integrally related to departments of soci- 
ology, therefore sociology has made a con- 
tribution to family social case work. 

The facts, as I see them, are entirely 
otherwise. Sociology has made little or no 
direct contribution to family social case 
work. I desire not to be misunderstood. I 
do not mean that individual social workers 
have received necessarily no benefit in their 
work from the courses they have taken in 
sociology. They doubtless have, or at least 
think they have, as many voluntarily testi- 
fied in response to a questionnaire sent to 
leading social workers seven years ago by 
Professor Eliot. What I mean is that 


sociology as a science of the group relation- ; 


ships of the individual person has had little 
or no effect upon the general training for 
and practice in family social work. 

A rapid survey of the development of 
social work technique will perhaps be suffi- 
cient to convince you. In its first stage the 
practice of social work was naturally based 
upon experience and common sense. In the 
second stage the influence of economics, or 
more properly social economics, and of the 
application of law and political science to 
social work became and remained dominant. 
The third stage has been marked by the in- 
vasion or introduction into social work of 
the psychiatric point of view and the tech- 
nique of the psychiatric social worker. In 
spite of the success or partial success of the 
mental hygiene movement in the modifica- 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
aa on the Family, Des Moines, May 


tion of social work procedure, the central 
current of the development of social work 
has remained in the channels of social eco- 
nomics and social politics. This is evident 
from the fact that the two outstanding books 
in the social case work field, Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis, and Breckinridge’s Family 
Welfare Work in a Metropolitan Com- 
munity, are written largely from the eco- 
nomic and legal points of view. The adop- 
tion of the term “client” for the person 
served by the case worker is an illustration 
of the wide acceptance of legal concepts in 
social work. 

There are as yet, I believe, no volumes on 
psychiatric social work that can be con- 
sidered in the same class with the treatises 
by Richmond and Breckinridge. But there 
is not a single volume—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—on the application of sociology to 
social work, although, as we have seen, indi- 
vidual sociologists are familiar with the field 
and problems of social work, and individual 
social workers are frequently versed in 
sociology. 

What is the explanation of this seeming 
paradox? 

The basic cause, I am certain, lies in the 
history of the development of sociology and 
social work in the United States. As I 
pointed out some time ago, in an article on 
the interdependence of sociology and social 
work in the Journal of Social Forces,? 
sociology has been until recently too im- 
mersed in the task of working out its funda- 
mental points of view and its concepts to 
engage in actual field research. Similarly 
social work at first was too burdened with 
the immediate tasks of relief and later too 
absorbed in the movement for protective 
social legislation, to have much energy left 
to deal with the relation of human nature 
and social forces to problems of case work 
with individuals and families. 

In the last few years, with the increasing 
interest in research by sociologists and social 
workers alike, the question is becoming more 


* May, 1923, page 366. 
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insistent as to what is the relation between 
sociology and social work. What contribu- 
tion had sociology to make to family social 
case work? 

In the first place, sociology has little or 
nothing to offer that can be administratively 
applied. The sociologist is the last person 
in the world to tell the social worker how to 
run his job. That responsibility is, and 
remiains, the social worker’s. 

In the second place, the sociologist as a 
natural scientist has no method for deter- 
mining social norms. It is, of course, de- 
sirable to know what should be standards of 
normal family life, or the relative social 
value of different forms of recreation, but 
the answer to these should be sought not in 
sociology, but elsewhere, as in ethics, re- 
ligion, and philosophy. The sociologist is, 
however, interested in studying norms, not 
to pass judgment upon them, but to observe 
conditions under which they arise. From 
studies of this kind he may be able to pre- 
dict what norms will develop and live and 
what will die in different situations. 

In the third place, there is a growing body 
of material derived from sociological re- 
search of increasing value, perhaps, to the 
social worker. Much of this is accessible 
and well known, like that contained in Sum- 
ner’s Folkways, Cooley’s Social Organiza- 
tion, and Park and Miller’s Old World 
Traits Transplanted. Individual social 
workers express their great appreciation of 
these and similar works, but the point still 
remains that these contributions have not as 
yet been integrated into the general scheme 
of training and practice in family social 
work. 

But why has not the new knowledge of 
human nature and of the social forces op- 
erating in society been adopted into the tech- 
nique of the social worker? Would it not 
be of value, especially in work with immi- 
grant families, to use the vital distinction 
between folkways and mores made by Sum- 
ner or to take advantage of the analysis by 
Park and Miller of the old-world traits of 
our immigrant communities? If social case 
work is, as defined by Miss Richmond, 
“those processes which develop personality 
through adjustments consciously effected, 
individual by individual, between men and 
their social environment,” then certainly 


would not the studies by sociologists of the 
person as a group or social product be re- 
garded as essential to good social case work? 
Is this not also true of the accumulating 
material on the community and community 
organization? Does not the family, thought 
of as a unity of interacting personalities, 
open up a field of research equally valuable 
to sociologists and to social workers ? 

My own conclusion, based on observation 
and reflection for several years, is that the 
full value of sociological research for social 
work will only come through experimental 
procedure involving the co-operation of 
sociologists and social workers. There are 
many experiments well worth attempting if 
they are carefully planned, the methods 
exactly observed, and the results impartially 
analyzed. 

Up to the present time I am forced to con- 
clude that sociology has gained more from 
family social work than has family social 
work from case study. I refer specifically 
to the case records of family welfare 
agencies. These records, faithfully kept, of 
the changes in family life of those receiving 
material and personal service from the 
family case working agency contain material 
of very great value for sociological research. 
These case records no doubt gave much of 
the impetus to the development of the life- 
history method, now widely used in socio- 
logical research, which has been found of 
unique value in revealing the inner atti- 
tudes, sentiments, and aspirations of persons 
and of groups. 

It is from a familiarity with these life his- 
tory materials that I venture a concrete sug- 
gestion for an experiment to any family case 
working agency represented here, or indeed. 
to any family social worker who has the 
courage to break with routine and set forth 
on a new and perhaps venturesome path. 

My proposal is actually quite simple and, 
I think, entirely feasible and reasonable, in 
spite of the fact that I do not anticipate its 
immediate and general adoption. It is to 
enter in the case record statements made by 
all persons visited in as nearly as humanly 
possible the language which they used. I 
am strongly opposed to having the language 
of the father and mother in the home, of the 
landlord, of the teacher, or of the employer, 
translated into the language of the social 
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worker on the case. The translation in- 
variably and inevitably distorts the point of 
view and the attitude of the person inter- 
viewed. Each informant has a right to have 
himself appear in the record in his own 
language, rather than in the disguise of the 
paraphrased statement of the social worker. 
I firmly believe that no agency that gives 
this suggestion a fair trial will ever go back 
again to the method now generally in vogue 
because this new plan will give a human 
document in place of a routine report. We 
all know how illuminating are the frag- 
mentary direct quotations when entered in 
case records. A sentence in the words of the 
mother throws a flood of light on the family 
situation. How invaluable for case work 
and, I am frank to admit, for sociological 
research, would be the case records entirely 
in the first person! Their value consists in 
the fact that they reveal immediately and 
inevitably the way the person looks at life 
and at himself, in short, how he conceives 
his role in society. 

You will, I know, have objections to this 
proposal. I have anticipated many of these 
criticisms and have answers ready for them 


if there were time to prolong this discussion.* 
In conclusion, it will be of interest to 
refer briefly to certain recent developments 
pertinent to the subject under discussion. 
Dr. Mowrer’s book on Family Disorganiza- 
tion presents a critical appraisal of research 
methods in the study of family problems 
which will be found valuable by sociologist 
and social worker alike. In the American 
Sociological Society a section on the family 
now in its third year is attempting to bring 
together psychiatric, psychological, and 
sociological approaches to the study of the 
family. Finally, last December, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Sociological Society, 
in response to the interest taken at the 
luncheon meeting on sociology and social 
work, authorized the establishment of this 
new section. The signs are all favorable, 
therefore, to fruitful future co-operation be- 
tween sociologist and social worker in ways 
that should prove mutually advantageous. 


* This paper should not be understood as propos- 
ing that the social worker be accompanied by a 
stenographer in visits to families. Such a step 
may be advisable in rare instances, but in general 
should be discountenanced. 





PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF’ 


FLORENCE HUTSINPILLAR 


N looking through this topic in the 
Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work for the last fifty years, 

by five year periods, one is impressed with 
two things: the inadvisability of being dog- 
matic, and the recent trend toward public 
relief. The attitude of the charity organiza- 
tion leaders toward public outdoor relief 
seems to fall into three periods: From 1877 
to about 1900, the period of fear. From 
1900 to about 1915, the period of neglect, 
for at that time we were engaged in nation- 
wide preventive movements and in perfect- 
ing our own processes of case treatment. 
From 1915 to the present has been a period 
of renewed interest. 

The groups which are devoting the most 

thought to the subject are the family group, 


‘Given at a meeting of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, Des Moines, 
May 13, 1927. 


the public officials, and the community 
organization group. 

The fears concerning public poor relief 
have been the same always. Fifty years 
ago Professor Wayland of Yale, speaking 
at the National Conference, expressed them 
all: politics, extravagance, mechanical 
methods, inadequate staff, and the evil effect 
on the “once honest pauper.” ? 

Mr. Sanborn, however, in closing the dis- 
cussion said, “ I would have the attention of 
the community directed to the proper use of 
outdoor relief, and to the methods of im- 
proving it. I don’t think the youngest of us 
will live to see it abolished.” * 

Instead of seeing it abolished, we have 
seen it increase. Mr. Clapp told us last 
year that, in his study of nineteen cities, in 


* Proceedings Nat. Conf. Char. and Cor., 1877, 
p. 46 ff. 
* Tbid., p. 59. 
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the relief and family welfare group 55 per 
cent of the total expense was carried by 
public funds, 45 per cent by private 
agencies ; and of the 73 per cent which was 
given directly as material relief, the propor- 
tions were 47 and 26 per cent respectively.* 

Since 1914, workmen’s compensation has 
spread through the United States until now 
forty-three states, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Federal Government have 
laws ® acknowledging this obligation. 

Mothers’ allowance has been extended to 
forty-two states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia,’ and federal aid for 
rehabilitation of civilians to forty states.*® 
The Children’s Bureau estimates that from 
140,000 to 150,000 children are now sup- 
ported from these funds. 

Other forms of aid have been less exten- 
sively adopted—allowances to the adult 
blind, to soldiers and sailors from state and 
local funds, to expectant mothers or 
mothers of young babies through the Ma- 
ternity Aid Law in Colorado, and to the 
aged in the form of old age benefits. The 
old age pension movement bids fair to de- 
velop with a rapidity similar to workmen’s 
compensation and mothers’ allowance. The 
first laws providing such relief were enacted 
in this country in 1923. Miss Sears, in her 
article in THe Famiry for February, 1927, 
says: “The extent to which the old age 
pension has captured the public imagination 
is indicated by the fact that nineteen states 
and one territory have taken some action.” 
Of these only a few have actually passed 
the laws but the movement is in progress. 

The trend is undoubtedly toward placing 
more relief and new forms of relief upon 
the public funds. Whether we combat it or 
not, it appears likely to continue. 

Generous relief given in accordance with 
law and sound social policy is in itself valu- 
able. Case work has contributed two use- 
ful processes to such relief giving—the tech- 
niques of investigation and of budget mak- 
ing. The former has helped to dispel some 
of the old fears and the latter has directed 
attention increasingly to the need for ade- 


* Proceedings Nat. Conf. Soc. Work, 1926, p. 456. 

5U. S. Childrens Bureau, Bulletin No. 161, p. 53. 

*Commons and Andrews: Principles of Labor 
Legislation, p. 448. 


quacy, which can be met only by the public 
treasury. 

But case work treatment is an added bene- 
fit which shouldbe available to those whose 
economic needs are met by public funds. 

Various experiments in new forms of ad- 
ministration and in reorganization even of 
the work of the overseer of the poor are in 
process. You are all familiar with most of 
these so that I shall not try to describe them. 

First we have the county-wide plan, in 
operation most extensively in the rural 
sections. In November, 1925, when the 
Children’s Bureau gathered material in Iowa 
for its bulletin on the subject of the County 
as a Unit for Child Caring and Protective 
Work? there were twenty-one counties or- 
ganized and twenty paid workers then em- 
ployed. The program was county-wide in 
thirteen of these counties and restricted in 
eight. 

North Carolina represents the county 
plan completely under public auspices. In 
August, 1926, the extent of the work there 
was as follows: fifty-one counties had full 
time superintendents of public welfare, 
eight had part time superintendents, and in 
the other forty-one counties of the state the 
superintendents of schools served in that 
capacity. 

Other states in which the counties are 
organized for social service on a state-wide 
basis are Minnesota, Missouri, Virginia and 
Alabama. In each of these the county board 
has some relation to the administration of 
relief. Full or part-time workers were em- 
ployed in Minnesota in twenty-one counties 
(fall, 1926); in Missouri in twenty-three 
counties (November, 1925); in Virginia in 
seven counties (fall, 1925); and in Alabama 
in six counties (November, 1925). Adding 
to these the fifty-nine counties in North 
Carolina and the twenty in Iowa, we find 
that we know of one hundred and thirty-six 
counties in six states in which general public 
outdoor relief is or may be administered by 
agencies substituting for the overseer of the 
poor. 

Other experiments not on a state-wide 
basis are being promoted in California, 
Georgia, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 


*U. S. Children’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 169. 
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Turning from the rural sections, let us 
note certain types of organization in the very 
large cities. Boston has for many years had 
extensive public relief under non-political 
auspices. The work is done under an unpaid 
board appointed for overlapping terms by 
the mayor with the consent of the Civil 
Service Commission. The staff is under 
civil service. The division of work between 
the public and private agencies is on the 
basis of temporary or longtime relief cases, 
the private agency caring for the former and 
the public the latter. The private agency 
supplements with service except in mothers’ 
aid cases, and occasionally it supplements 
with relief. Judging from the description 
of the processes with which the present 
overseer kindly supplied me, I conclude that 
the emphasis is upon careful investigation 
and adequate relief and that in cases calling 
for much treatment the private agencies are 
asked to assist. The organization set-up and 
the method of selecting personnel are favor- 
able to the development of good case work. 

Across the continent is Los Angeles work- 
ing on a county-wide basis. (That means, 
I believe, approximately four thousand 
square miles of territory.) The Division of 
Outdoor Relief within the last several years 
has adopted a social welfare policy rather 
than a relief policy. The case work is 
divided, according to the outstanding prob- 
lem, among departments of child welfare, 
transients, old age and pension cases, and 
family welfare. Recently the staff has been 
increased and the intake curtailed in order 
to decrease the case load to forty to sixty 
cases a visitor, according to his experience. 

The staff are all under civil service. The 
committee of examiners, however, is com- 
posed of two members of the Civil Service 
Commission and of two professional social 
workers. For promotion of visitors the 
unique plan is being tried of having the 
candidates present ten cases worked out 
carefully, first as to investigation and plan, 
and for higher promotion as to treatment in 
addition. Los Angeles, in common with 
other western cities, must train its own 
workers. Courses have therefore been 
established for the public office which are 
taught by professors from the local universi- 
ties, by social work specialists in the com- 
munity, and by the supervising staff of the 


department. The staff itself has purchased 
books on social topics for a considerable cir- 
culating library. District advisory case 
committees have been organized. 

The latest venture among the big cities in 
the field of public relief is in Chicago, where 
a Bureau of Public Welfare for Cook 
County has recently been created. The 
purpose is to consolidate all the social serv- 
ice and relief work formerly being done in 
the various bureaus of the county into a 
single department. This brings together 
functions exercised under eight state laws. 

The director, already appointed, is a 
trained and experienced social worker. The 
staff will all be under civil service. The 
examinations will be drawn up by social 
workers and given by the Civil Service 
Commission. The qualifications of the 
workers as to education, training, and ex- 
perience are set at a high standard. 

The Bureau is under the direction of the 
Board of County Commissioners but an ad- 
visory board has been appointed consisting 
of representatives of the county board and 
of persons engaged in or interested in pro- 
fessional social work. The policy to be fol- 
lowed may be gathered from certain quota- 
tions from the report of the plan committee. 
For example, “ It is recommended that for 
families accepted for assistance . . . the 
Bureau shall assume primary responsibility 
for a complete plan of assistance.”* And 
again, “The services undertaken 
should be done adequately under the best 
standards, and it is preferable that a limited 
amount of work be undertaken with ade- 
quate performance rather than that the en- 
tire field of work be touched.” *® With such 
standards it is hoped that the examinations 
for staffs will be taken by workers of the 
United Charities and of other private 
agencies. Plans and policies without trained 
personnel are bricks without straw. 

Philadelphia is trembling on the verge of 
public outdoor relief. A study made in 
1926 suggests that, unless more funds are 
provided for mothers’ allowance and the 
Family Society, “the situation will still be 
one to be rated intolerable and public relief 
cannot be avoided.” #® Perhaps if the Chi- 


* Report of Committee on Plan, p. 28. 
* Report of Committee on Plan, p. 4. 
” How Philadelphia Helps Her Poor, p. 15. 
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cago experience is successful, Philadelphia 
will not wish to avoid such a step. 

What is happening in the great middle 
group between the large cities and the rural 
sections? Everything. A questionnaire 
sent to some of the family agencies, a repre- 
sentative or more from each state, brought 
thirty-two returns. In these thirty-two 
cities, all have public funds used for some 
form of public relief, nineteen through 
public agencies only, thirteen through pri- 
vate agencies. In most of the thirteen there 
are also public agencies functioning. Some 
form of public relief was supplemented by 
private funds in all except five of the cities. 
In eighteen cities there are from three to six 
public departments administering relief. 
For example, in one there is the city depart- 
ment of public welfare, the superintendent 
of the poor, the county department of 
mothers’ aid, the city school attendance de- 
partment, county soldiers’ relief, and state 
department of rehabilitation. 

Although the question of amount was not 
asked, several of the cities in which private 
agencies dispensed public relief gave the 
amount which they receive. In the two 
cities nearest to Denver in size, each agency 
received from the public treasury only 
$15,000 a year. In one of these the only 
other form of public relief was allowance 
for the blind; in the other, blind benefits 
and mothers’ aid. In Denver, in 1926, the 
expenditure in the department of general 
poor relief was approximately $115,000, in 
addition to the amount spent for blind re- 
lief, mothers’ aid, and maternity aid. 

There are not many conclusions to be 
drawn from these questionnaires. Public 
relief exists in all the cities heard from; the 
forms are numerous and increasing; the 
public has accepted its own responsibility for 
administration more widely than it has 
delegated it; there is a tendency to place 
specialized forms of relief under special 
departments ; in practically all the cities the 
public relief is supplemented. 

Denver belongs somewhere in this middle 
group of cities. The Bureau of Charity is 
part of the city administration. The Board 
as such has been abolished and functions 
now in a very limited way as an advisory 
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The Bureau is concerned only with case 
work functions. All the public relief and 
related social service functions center in its 
office and the Bureau administers or shares 
in the administration of outdoor relief, 
mothers’ allowances, maternity aid, and re- 
lief to the adult blind. 

Maternity aid may need a word of ex- 
planation. We have in Colorado a law™ 
which provides for aid to mothers for six 
months before and six months after the 
birth of a child. The aid may be medical, 
nursing, and financial. As you may suppose, 
it assists unmarried mothers, or married 
mothers who need special care, or who 
would have to keep at work if it were not 
available. The Bureau divides this work 
with the Juvenile Court, the court assuming 
full responsibility for the unmarried 
mothers and the Bureau for the others. 

We have attempted to do in our relief 
something similar to that which has been 
done with the almshouse, to take out certain 
classes from the general group and to put 
them under special workers. We have 
found that to do this is to concentrate atten- 
tion on the different methods of treatment 
that their various types of disability require 
and to secure adequate and standardized 
relief throughout the group. 

With the private family agency we have 
a definite line of division, the private agency 
assuming care for non-resident families, 
while we care for resident families and all 
homeless men. 

There are certain principles which I 
should like to put forward tentatively: prin- 
ciples of adequacy and universality, of pub- 
lic responsibility for public administration, 
of the use of private interest and private in- 
telligence in the public service, of the use of 
trained and expert service, and of speciali- 
zation and flexibility. 

Regarding adequacy there is general 
agreement in this group. 

For universality in any given group we 
must continually strive. Evén in workmen’s 
compensation we still have provision in 
many states only for industrial accident, not 
for industrial illness; with mothers’ aid we 
have measured up not in adequacy, not in 
universality, and not in flexibility. We have 
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a long way yet to go. When the laws first 
became effective we restricted their use very 
carefully only to the best mothers. Grad- 
ually we have extended our interpretation 
so that now the children of the average 
mother may have a chance under it and 
eventually we must reach the place where 
every eligible mother shall receive her allow- 
ance. Then when she is _ economically 
secure, the state may apply to her whatever 
standards it applies to others. We are still 
debating whether to include in mothers’ aid 
the deserted mother and the family of the 
tuberculous man and various others. But 
the tendency is to greater and greater in- 
clusiveness, so that in time we may expect, 
in addition to the territorial comprehensive- 
ness, to care for the entire group of mothers 
upon whom falls the burden of support. In 
mothers’ allowance no one thinks of trans- 
ferring the public responsibility for admin- 
istration to any private organization. 

We are still afraid of general public out- 
door relief in the hands of public officials, 
but if we expect development we must keep 
the responsibility where it belongs. Subsidy, 
we recognize, is a weak policy of nibbling at 
the public funds; nevertheless it has by no 
means disappeared. Thirteen of the thirty- 
two cities from which questionnaires were 
received still have it; one subsidizes sixteen 
agencies of all kinds, and three subsidize the 
community chest. 

Joint policies are gaining favor. I take it 
they are successful just so far as they suc- 
ceed in keeping with the public officials a 
responsibility for their part of the work. 

Miss Cooley told last year of an experi- 
ment in St. Augustine, Florida,’* in which 
the city federation of social workers, con- 
sisting both of private workers and public 
officials, approves the selection of all the em- 
ployees in the public department of relief. 
This does not seem sound municipal policy, 
relieving the officials as it does of one of 
their most important functions, the selection 
of employees. 

We need not rest the responsibility ex- 
clusively upon the local governmental unit. 
We can and should ask for assistance from 
the state and federal governments. Al- 
ready, in the experiments which we have 


® Proceedings, National Conference Social Work, 
1926, p. 467 ff. 
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cited above as being most successful, in 
Iowa, North Carolina, Georgia, and the 
others, the state department has undertaken 
active promotion and education. 

Our next step is to secure federal activity. 
What the Children’s Bureau has done for 
the field of children’s work in research, in 
education, in correlation, another bureau can 
do for other forms of social work. If we 
could have such assistance we should find 
our progress in standards and in securing 
universal care greatly accelerated. That is 
looking some distance ahead, but is a goal 
toward which we should be actively pushing. 

Meanwhile our most important step in 
having the public assume its proper respon- 
sibility is to secure greater use of the intelli- 
gence of private citizens. 

Leyton Carter of the Municipal Research 
Bureau of Cleveland, speaking before the 
Section on Community Organization last 
year, said: 

One of the remarkable characteristics of govern- 
ment in this country is the success with 
which intelligent and persistent minorities get what 
they want. [It is financially better to make gov- 
ernment] completely responsible for administration 
and financing in those fields of social and welfare 
work where government has already made a sub- 
stantial entrance. This is dependent, however, 
upon the important proviso that the social worker 
and observer must be eternally vigilant in checking 
up on the results which the government agencies 
secure. These must be the intelligent and per- 
sistent minority which knows what it wants in this 
particular field.1% : 

Very frequently our citizens interested in 
public welfare stand ready to help if called 
upon, but they hesitate to offer their serv- 
ices. Harold J. Laski, in his Grammar of 
Politics, devotes a good deal of space to de- 
veloping his idea that each minister or 
executive in the government should have an 
advisory group surrounding him. A few 
of the representatives he should appoint but 
the others should be chosen by their appro- 
priate bodies and should offer to serve. His 
argument for it in part is as follows: 

Of the value of advisory bodies there is now no 
room for doubt. Modern government often in- 
volves action affecting the interests, and requiring 
the good will, either of large sections of the com- 
munity, or the community as a whole. 

We ought to have local advisory bodies 
on, in fact, every function where the incidence of 
administration on persons gives birth to experience 


which involves suggestiveness. 
These bodies will do much to prevent the admin- 


* Proceedings Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk., 1926, p. 460. 








istration from degenerating into the issue of orders 
and their indifferent acceptance. They will provide 
means for utilizing the services of men who now 
avoid public life. They popularize the ad- 
ministrative process by widening the area of per- 
sons able to scrutinize its substance, from an angle 
of competence. . They prevent it (author- 
ity) from becoming autocratic by subjecting it, at 
each stage, to the pressure of an opinion that is 
generally informed, on the one hand, and specially 
competent on the other.'* 


Public departments have not suffered 
from any drying up of the stream of criti- 
cism but it has not always come from an 
angle of competence. What we need is not 
just a group that can be rallied in a crisis to 
prevent the complete overthrow of the entire 
project, but a group of intelligent citizens 
meeting regularly, interested, discussing 
problems as they arise and studying experi- 
ments in other fields. A committee rallied in 
a crisis is apt to look a little threatening to 
an administration; a body constantly at 
hand becomes an understanding, sympa- 
thetic group, stimulating but not hostile. 
Moreover small crises occur constantly, of 
which outsiders cannot know unless someone 
in the public office tells of them. You see 
the impossibility of doing this. The com- 
mittee in regular session could be informed 
of such things as a routine matter. Public 
departments do not so much die violent 
deaths—they languish and fade away. 

Simultaneously we must secure a trained 
personnel for the public agencies. For this 
the trend in government is favorable. There 
is a new confidence in the use of the expert 
in government. The need for the physical 
scientist is practically unquestioned, the 
spread of the city manager movement attests 
a belief in the trained administrator. Ap- 
parently we are establishing some claim to 
similar recognition since civil service com- 
missions are calling upon social workers to 
set standards of education, training. and 
experience, and to prepare examinations. It 
lies with the private agencies to make sacri- 
fices, to urge their workers to qualify for 
public positions and for the workers them- 
selves to leave the comparative security of 
the private agency for the turmoil and the 
strain but the challenge as well of the 
public job. 

A worker will have a difficult time who 
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transfers with only narrow case work train- 


ing. Nor can she depend upon merely 
getting the psychology of the public official, 
After we have set ourselves up as profes- 
sional we shall be expected to know far 
more than we have ever claimed. The 
worker in the public agency is expected to 
be fully acquainted with the field of social 
work. To the government official or poli- 
tician she is not a family case worker or a 
child placement worker or a_ recreation 
worker. She is a “ welfare worker”; she 
must be his nearest available authority for 
anything in the social field. 

The public worker must have a working 
knowledge of allied fields where she is likely 
to have contact, such as the law, industry, 
and politics. She must know well the gov- 
ernmental machinery, her special function in 
it, and where she contributes to the whole. 

Something has already been said of spe- 
cialization. Obviously the trend in public 
care is to separate out a special group from 
the mass for special relief and treatment. 
This has great advantages in securing skilled 
administration and adequacy of appropria- 
tion. It serves also to focus thought upon 
the correction, if possible, of the social 
problem. 

Flexibility is the basic principle of growth. 
Although of course it is subject to abuse, 
it is also the means of making possible the 
setting of new standards. Mothers’ aid has 
suffered from the rigid statutes, and the 
limitations upon those eligible and upon the 
maximum amount. Ordinary outdoor relief 
has suffered not from inflexible statutes so 
much as thought-saving rules and regula- 
tions. As public officials, so far as we can 
we must keep away from fixing our policies 
into ordinances, or to securing too early the 
opinion of government attorneys. If we are 
to have development we must make our 
statutes liberal, interpret them liberally, and 
leave much to the administration. 


What are the next steps? Two seem to 
be definitely indicated. This is both a local 
and a national problem. Neither should wait 
upon the other. It is suggested that the 
most practical thing that we could do na- 
tionally is to form an interagency committee 
consisting of representatives at least from 
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he American Association for Organizing 
amily Social Work, from the community 
rganization group, and from the public 
ficials group, to study what is being done 
nd to propose broad policies desirable to 
overn where the transfer is made to public 
unds. 

Further, in each community a commit- 
ee should be formed to study the local situ- 
tion, to determine what piece of work can 
ost profitably be transferred, how it can 


CERTAIN community chest execu- 
tive was asked to speak to a rural 
group in a locality about twenty miles 
om a large city. He took with him a 
ereopticon lecture on the historical aspects 
f social work. For an hour and a half he 
iscoursed on the religious merit of alms- 
iving, the sturdy beggars, the English Poor 
w, and similar topics. At this time a 
rtain state agency was placing children 
the homes of the farmers in this county 
ith practically no attempt to fit the child 
the home. Foster home care of children— 
subject which might have been made of 
n interest to those present—he did not 
scuss. 

It is obvious, of course, that this chest 
ecutive violated the fundamental principle 
an approach to any group: namely, dis- 
vering the areas of interest and then 
ilizing that interest for an objective. How 
n we make an individual approach to a 
cific group, meeting together? Kentucky 
S no mothers’ aid law and there is con- 
derable stirring of interest in the state on 
is subject. How may we approach a labor 
ion, a Rotary Club, or a church group in 
der to win their individual support of such 
law? Although as different groups they 
ust be approached differently, there are 
ain common principles for each which 
y guide us. We must: 

(1) Know as completely as possible the 



























1 Given at the National Conference of Social 
ork, Division on Educational Publicity, Des 
omes, Iowa, May 18, 1927. 
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best be done, and to make the transfer a 
matter of community concern. 

Summing up then, we recognize that the 
transfer to public funds is in progress; that 
there are certain principles which we may 
tentatively suggest as wise to observe in this 
transfer; and that it is highly important that 
a positive attitude be taken and the com- 
bined intelligence of the private and public 
officials be used in planning and promoting 
any transfer. 





INDIVIDUALIZING THE GROUP APPROACH’ 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN 
General Secretary, Louisville Family Service Organization 


make-up of the group, its interests, and its 
resources. 

(2) Endeavor to make each member of 
the group believe that our message is in- 
tended primarily for him and concerns him 
directly. 


I did this once quite effectively with a Rotary 
Club with which I was discussing the subject of 
tuberculosis. A boy with the disease had been 
waiting admittance to the county sanatorium. He 
disappeared. Finally I received a letter from him, 
postmarked from a city in which the International 
Rotary was meeting, and saying that he was work- 
ing in the kitchen of the principal hotel. That 
incident made tuberculosis a personal matter to 
each Rotarian in my audience. 


(3) Consider how our conclusions have 
significance in his own life—whether they 
touch his nerve centers in any way. 

(4) Humanize our material. 

(5) Make it possible for him to arrive 
at some decision—it must be his own 
cerebral process. 

With these principles in mind, how shall 
we present mothers’ aid to (1) a labor 
union, (2) a Rotary Club, and (3) a church 
group? 

(1) What kind of a union is it? Loco- 
motive engineers or manicurists ? Machinists 
or lady barbers? What is the place of 
unionism in the community? Are its mem- 
bers native-born or of foreign extraction? 
What is their wage scale? Is the leadership 
intelligent? A labor union is interested 
primarily in standards of living, wages, 
recreation. It is moved by certain spectres 
such as sickness, old age, and unemploy- 
ment. Every member of the union will 
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recall the death of some fellow worker and 
the disaster which fell to his widow and 
children. An apt illustration or two will 
pluck at the vitals of every man present. 
We can picture with him Bill Moore crushed 
beneath the machine and the family left 
destitute and the principle of mothers’ aid 
is immediately identified with his own 
interests. He moves rapidly to a decision. 

(2) Next is the Rotary Club. Rotary is 
built up on the classification basis. Starting 
with our own classification, we can identify 
ourselves with the group and its interests. 
The changes which have taken place in 
business, commerce, manufacturing, the new 
ways of dealing with employees, the changed 
attitude of business men toward their com- 
munity are tied up with the modern way of 
dealing with the dependent mother and her 
children. We can emphasize the fact that 
the broken family is a disorganizing ele- 
ment whereas the united, happy family 
builds a better community. 

(3) For the church group the appeal may 
well be based primarily on the humanitarian 
and religious point of view. 

For all groups, however, the appeal must 
be a human one phrased in simple language. 
When we re-read the parables in the New 
Testament we note that to the shepherd, 
Christ spoke of sheep; to the tiller of the 
soil, of the mustard seed; to the fisherman, 
of the net and the haul of fish. 


With a large group such as a Federation 
of Women’s Clubs we need to make our 
contacts with its member groups first. In 
one city the Parent-Teachers Association is 
bitterly opposed to organized social work 
and a talk to the central body by a social 
worker might crystallize this sentiment even 
further if it is not preceded by a preparation 
of the soil. There are historical reasons for 
the antagonism, which need to be under- 
stood; there are other factors, personal and 
otherwise, which complicate the situation 
still more. Here the job is one of winning 
not only the leaders but the individuals. 
Finally, the interest of the whole group must 
be identified with whatever project we are 
discussing with them. 

We utilize, then, an approach to separate 
groups within the larger group and to the 
individual members of these groups. Some- 
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times we have overlooked the part whidf%° 
conversation can play in this: of 
us | 


Florence Kelley, in speaking on publicity bly 
unpopular causes, told how the Consumers’ League ~ | 
with little funds, had accomplished startling thingg S&T’ 
just by talking—one person to another. Prop of | 
ganda by conversation can be particularly effect exe: 
among school or church groups. ft 

0 


J. Prentice Murphy writes me: E 


A program of group education must strete od 
over a long period. I am hoping that this wintey PTE 
will see a thoroughgoing interplay between socig esse 
workers and Protestant churches in Philadelphi thin 
The plan in my mind calls for a general cound 
or committee made up of clergymen and layme M 
representing the churches, and social workers Wisc 
board members representing the social welfa f th 
agencies, the work for the first winter under . 
direction of this committee to be centered in ate 
interpretation of the most outstanding social fr “ 
fare needs of Philadelphia. A speakers’ bure oie 
able to command the services of seventy-five OM; 
one hundred men and women who know the sog “. 
welfare situation in the city, is to provide spea gethe 


for a picked list of churches. In each instance =m 
minister of the church and some influential me for fe 


bers of the congregation are to be called upon Th 
prepare the way for the speaker or speakers w ; 
will appear in their church. _ 
For example, there is a feeling on the part@,, 4. 
the Juvenile Court that the Protestant churches @omns; 
Philadelphia do nothing for Protestant childmy,. . 
An examination of the facts shows this to Bure ; 
incorrect. It also shows that the Protestant Calare , 
munity contributes very largely to the social weyi+), 
fare work which is being done for Roman Catholic r¢ 
families and children and for many Jewish peo 
The criticisms emanating from the Court came® By 
the attention of many Protestant church peop wid 
In order that the real situation may be revealg™'Y 
it is necessary that the whole program of chiour t 
welfare in Philadelphia, involving the part whigray 
the Juvenile Court plays in the scheme, be @ 
cussed. There is not a more thrilling subject t of pr 
this to take up with a Philadelphia audience. Tif yo 
net effect, if the plan is well carried out, shd@payce 
be the development of a thoroughgoing u 


standing of one phase of Philadelphia social pamit 
fare needs, and this cannot but lead to a own 
effective check of bad methods of work wheretitts si; 
they are.expressed. ion. | 
en, 

The case work movement itself ea " 
recognized the need for securing group -* 
terest. The London Charity Organisatif 7 


Society started district committees in Gi. , 
ferent sections of the city “to organize @,, ,. 
varied local efforts being made to help Souyn¢. 
poor. This was to be done largely throipys¢ ‘ 
the district committee serving as a cleat 
house for the charity work of each distri¢ 
In 1878 the Philadelphia Society for Org 
izing Charity organized an “assembly @ 
sisting of representatives of co-operati 
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jpresentation of our subject 
essential if we are to help forward their 
Sthinking and translate it into action. 


1927 


societies and of members of official boards 
of the city and county.” Dr. Watson tells 
us that “the monthly meeting of the Assem- 
bly, which convened for a number of years, 
served as an open forum for the discussion 
of charitable and community problems and 
exercised a wide influence on the social spirit 
of the city.” ? 

Even with our own group, who may be 
expected to think in our terms, a vivid 
matter is 


Miss Mary Brisley, while working at Madison, 
Wisconsin, was struck with the number of families 
of the same name in the files. On brown wrapping 


“Ipaper she crudely charted groups in which certain 


problems such as feeblemindedness occurred most 


‘Firequently. She searched old public records. She 
visited an ancient graveyard. 
Miss Brisley made a chart. She pasted to- 


“Ifor feeblemindedness. 


1€$ 0 


Gwith the legislative committee. 
secured. 


gether some of the biggest sheets of paper she 


‘Bcould find. Symbols were drawn around children’s 


She used bright red for immorality, black 
The effect hit one in the eye. 
This chart was hung on the wall at the annual 
meeting of the family society. People became so 
interested that at ten oclock the janitor finally had 
o ask them to leave. The group appointed a 
ommittee of prominent citizens to appear before 
® appropriations committee of the state legisla- 
ure to back up a bill for increased funds for the 
care of the feebleminded. The charts were used 
The funds were 


blocks. 


But individualizing our groups, using a 


dvivid, easily understood material may defeat 


our ultimate purpose if we simply join the 


Scaravan of propagandists. We are in an age 


of propaganda. Indeed, “anything is true 
if you give it propaganda enough.” Every 
cause is writing its cult, its creed, in 
flaming headlines in the public square. One 
own has the slogan, “the biggest town of 

size in the world;” another has a huge 
ign, “ the smallest town in the world having 
a Rotary Club.” “ No matter if we mean- 


while surrender every value for which we 
.Biand, we must strive to cajole the majority 


~ pnto imagining itself on our side. For only 


ro 
al 
tric 
rg 


ith the majority with us, whoever we are, 
tan we live. It is numbers, not values, that 
cunt — quantity not quality. Everybody 
must ‘ moral crusade,’ ‘agitate,’ ‘ press agent,’ 


C. O. S. Movement in the U. S., page 192. 
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‘play politics.’ The tendency is to smother 
all that is unique, rare, delicate, secret.” * 

It is here that I quarrel with my associates. 
We have become lost in the gluey fog of 
method, of technique, of integration, of con- 
tacts. As social workers we are interested 
in “selling” the things we are doing to the 
public. We try to sweeten the pellet; but 
the public chokes and gulps hard. 


As publicity workers we have little con- 
ception not only of how to approach groups 
but why we wish to approach them. Too 
often the publicity man thinks that case 
workers are meant to furnish merely the 
copy which they rewrite with a saccharine 


pen. But your case workers talk in a 
language that only the initiated can 
understand. 


What city, in its educational work, has 
clearly and cogently thought out a plan of 
approaching a specific group—a plan with a 
record form as the plan of a family visitor 
is in record form, with a careful investiga- 
tion of the facts, a diagnosis, a plan, and 
the method of putting into force that plan 
or treatment? I am familiar with com- 
munity case studies, but this is somewhat 
different: It involves the record over a 
period of years of the publicity with an 
individual group, such as a parent-teachers 
association, so that a new publicity secre- 
tary could pick up the thread of the story 
and carry it forward. I wish to urge a 
kind of case record and case study for 
projects in the publicity and educational 
field. 

I believe that we also need a new leader- 
ship—trained and skilled men and women 
in whom the sap runs strong, with brain 
cells so polarized that they respond to the 
impinging of new ideas. We need a new, 
invigorated statesmanship, familiar with the 
social sciences and thoroughly trained in 
them, with an understanding of how people 
and groups act, and why, combined with a 
practical idealism. 

To see what others do not see 


To see before they see 
And to see further than they see. 


3 Martin: The Behavior of Crowds, p. 7. 
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FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE SOCIAL WORKER? case 
H. L. LURIE inte’ 

Superintendent, Chicago Jewish Social Service Bureau usuc 
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HAT there exist differences of theory 
and practice between the specialized 
fields of social work and between the 
theory and the data of the social sciences is 
frequently called to the attention of social 
workers. It is desirable to analyze the types 
of differences which exist and the reasons 
for them. These may be said to be differ- 
ences in assumptions underlying the work of 
agencies due to divergent viewpoints and 
theories held regarding social organization 
and human nature, differences in emphasis 
and evaluation of factors involved, and dif- 
ferences in technique. These may be due 
either to variations in background, in basic 
training, or changes in viewpoint due to ex- 
periences of social workers. Inasmuch as 
there exists little standardization of training 
for professional workers, or of experience in 
the various fields, there is not at present any 
unity of social or biological theory which 
represents social work. This is true not 
only as between a special field like family 
work and academic biology or sociology, but 
also within the field of family work itself 
where one may find radically different as- 
sumptions held by different social workers. 
As training for social work and allied pro- 
fessions becomes more uniform, less vari- 
ation in approach may result. The experi- 
ences of the social worker may effect marked 
changes in social theory and in underlying 
assumptions for social control. It has been 
said, with justification, that the well trained 
social worker is potentially the socialogist of 
the future. 
In addition to differences in theories of 
social life, there exists a variation in em- 
phasis and evaluation which the individual 


National Conference of Social 
Des Moines, May 


*Given at the 
Work, Division on the Family, 
14, 1927. 

* The differences between family social work and 
other approaches are presented as interpretations 
of one social worker’s experience. They are not 


presented as adequate or authentic statements for 
the various fields. 





social worker brings to a situation. Thig unc 
may be largely because of the aims an@ by ¢ 


furnishes the major portion of his experigstate 
ence. The purposes of the organizationg fam 
themselves are by far the greatest factors ig chia’ 
the development of differences in sociaf Wor! 
theory and social practice. For example, th catit 
basic training of two social workers may i F 
identical and yet a worker in a family relic! cred 


organization may hold to a viewpoint the ¢ 
regard to the character of a family groug pro! 
and advisable processes concerning thg with 


family organization, which may differ tq Prac 
some extent from the point of view of 4 us 
child guidance worker. socia 

In addition to differences in basic theonf ferri 
and differences in emphasis, there exisfthe | 
differences of technique which are agaigcedu 
largely the result of variations in the. d 
velopment of processes fostered by speci 
ized agencies. For example, a social workeq fecet 
engaged in a psychiatric clinic may develg) stud) 
a technique of social diagnosis and treatmeng the P 


which has been influenced by associative Agai 
with medical practitioners. Similarly, indiv 
psychiatrist whose training has been meg ciple 


ical, will, in dealing with the social problem dent. 


of patients, indicate theory, emphasis, ment 
technique differing from that of the ca indiv 
worker whose training has been large &ce 
sociological. upon 

Because the fundamental aims of Whil 
types of social work may be said to be sim diffic 
lar, the possibility of integration of the di indiv 
ferent approaches to social work is hopef tices 
The same is true for related fields of soci findir 
practice, such as law and medicine. Whi sult 
various types of approach may stress diffe that 
ent aspects of individual and communi social 
welfare, nevertheless agencies dealing wi the 1 
human problems may be able to agree upiiy treat 
a unified theoretical basis. Similarly, gé Fai 
eralizations developed by the social sciend] SOU 


may become the accepted principles of sod 
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work if such principles are logical when 
applied to a concrete situation. 
In discussing the approach of the family 
case worker to social problems, it is not the 
intention of this paper to ascribe any un- 
ysual merits to the attitudes presented. 
Many of these assumptions have developed 
‘Fynconsciously; others have been influenced 
by contributions from other fields of human 
n ty thought and effort. On account of the 
limitations of this paper, these attitudes are 
‘Istated briefly. A symposium upon an actual 
d family case as interpreted by sociologist, psy- 
‘Achiatrist, family case worker, and children’s 
# worker would be a desirable means of indi- 
cating concrete differences and agreements. 
Family social work may be given the 
credit for having originated and developed 
the case work method for dealing with social 
q problems. While iaw and medicine also deal 
Swith individual clients and patients, legal 













«ithe body of accepted statutes and legal pro- 
cedure. Similarly, while medicine is in- 
volved in the processes of diagnosis of the 
individual patient, it is only in its most 
recent developments that it has begun to 


the physiological processes of the individual. 
Again in treatment the law has not tended to 
individualize but to apply universal prin- 
109 ciples as discovered in statutes and in prece- 
4 dent. While medicine individualizes treat- 
any ment, it does not relate the treatment of the 
individual patient to the community at large 
sé except where such relationship forces itself 
[upon medicine by virtue of its importance. 
While in practice social work may find it 
difficult to reconcile the adjustment of the 
individual to community standards and prac- 
tices, yet in theory case work is engaged in 
finding that modus operandi which shall re- 
sult in such reconciliation. That is to say 
that the social agency, if not the individual 
4 social worker, is frequently made aware of 
i the need for relating plans of individual 
4 treatment with general social principles. 
Family case work has stressed the family 
group in the social life of the individual, and 
gif in this it has realized the importance of pri- 
mary human groupings. Family social work 





also understands that the family is a psycho- 
logical fact as well as a natural human 
grouping, and is tending to individualize the 
members of the family group. Possibly the 
insistence of the family agency upon the im- 
portance of the family relationship has in- 
fluenced other fields of social work, and in 
this respect its contribution is important. In 
the past the importance of the family as a 
fixed entity may have been over-emphasized, 
and there are evidences that some of the 
peculiar values imputed to the family have 
been overstated. Though we may in con- 
crete instances evaluate the family situation 
adequately, by no means have we arrived at 
a clear and objective statement of the assets 
and liabilities of family life in the modern 
community. 

Because social case work has developed 
out of the work of philanthropic agencies, 
we find in general that the case worker 
approaches the individual with a sympathetic 
interest and a desire to solve his problems. 
At the same time the nature of the family 
agency as a community organization has re- 
sulted in having the point of view of case 
work colored by the social aims and pur- 
poses for which the organization has de- 
veloped. This means that the client is con- 
sidered not only as a person who is in need 
of service, but as a factor in the community 
life and through such services to individuals 
it is hoped that an improvement in general 
social welfare will be accomplished. It is 
believed therefore that no plan of work 
should be undertaken by the case working 
agency which is likely to prove detrimental 
to community welfare even though it might 
benefit the individual client. On account of 
this dual aspect of the family case working 
agency there has grown up a conscious 
attempt to integrate both aspects in the 
processes of service. 

The social motive of family agencies— 
their desire to achieve social ends or im- 
provements—has resulted in an active inter- 
est in matters of social politics, social and 
economic institutions, and social legislation. 
While family work has varied in its em- 
phasis upon changes in the social order as a 
means for the solution of social problems, 
there has continued a sustained interest in 
such matters as wages and labor problems, 
unemployment, public health, housing, 
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family customs, and morals. It is because 
family social work touches so many of the 
complicated social factors at so many points 
that such interests have arisen. In a similar 
way, because of the fact that family agencies 
deal so largely with immigrant and unad- 
justed racial and cultural groups and have 
attempted to obtain an intimate knowledge 
of their social background and customs, 
there has developed a considerable knowl- 
edge and appreciation of immigrant culture 
and the contributions which the various 
groups are making to American life. 

Because the case working agency is so 
largely an agency dealing with the economi- 
cally disadvantaged, and is an organization 
either of direct relief or for organizing re- 
lief, there exists an appreciation of stand- 
ards of living, living costs and a realization 
of what is practical in the administration of 
relief to dependent families. On this ac- 
count, too, the family agency is likely to 
have a clearer understanding of social possi- 
bilities for individuals in various income 
groups, particularly for the lower income 
levels. On the other hand, the need for con- 
sidering the financial problem of families 
and the limitations of sources of aid may 
have made the family agency cautious in 
establishing types of service and offering 
advantages to families who are dependent or 
who are on a low income level. 

An early emphasis upon the importance of 
environmental factors and the training and 
backgrounds of clients has helped the family 
social worker to seek for causative factors 
and to tend to become analytical in matters 
of social and psychological causation. This 
detailed process of analysis, based upon con- 
tinued and intimate acquaintance with the 
individuals served, has acted in some in- 
stances as a corrective factor in testing out 
and applying generalizations which. have 
been set forth as scientific hypotheses. Par- 
ticularly has it been a corrective factor in 
dealing with theories which are pessimistic 
in their outlook. Social workers in general, 
because they are stimulated by the human 
values found in mentally deficient or socially 
inadequate clients, have never subscribed 
whole-heartedly to the fears regarding such 
groups which seem to be held by certain 
biologists and by several of the social 
scientists. Although from time to time 
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social workers have subscribed to labels anj fF" ‘ 


panaceas, sometimes of their own manufag. plving 

ture, at other times borrowed from othe —_ 

fields, there has been in general a healthy? 2%‘ 

skepticism with regard to such labels anj perfect 

panaceas. It is because of the experience of oy 
ee 


the social worker with the difficulties of 
applying stereotyped methods to individual 
cases that a tentative attitude has been de af soc 
veloped. Again, the complexity of the PS 
human material with which social workers" ‘ 
come into daily contact has in general made prings 
them hesitant of accepting positive diagnoses 
of personality and human potentialities, 
Possibly family social workers have not 
been as hesitant in this respect in the past as 
might have been desirable, and possibly 
where hesitancy exists it may be close to 
the line of an unwillingness to use theories 
and facts that are sound and helpful; but in 
general such conservatism in dealing with 
individual clients has values which may out: 
weigh its demerits. 

On the other hand it might be said that 
the general lack of organized research facili- 
ties in the case work field and the limited 
amount of study that has been made of case 
analysis and processes has resulted in giving 
to case work a much less assured and exact 
position than the nature of its work war- 
rants. Although social workers do not be- 
lieve in the development of the type of exact 
technique which can be expressed in mathe- 
matical terms and indicated in graphs,f. 
curves, averages, and standard deviations, 
there is considerable of social case work 
process that is definitely understood and 
acceptable to many social workers. Possibly 
insufficient progress has been made in reduc: 
ing the psychological processes of case work 
to concrete and understandable terms, and 
this situation might be remedied without 
falling into the method of trying to apply 
formulas to human problems. It might be 
said also that the aims for social reform 
which have animated social agencies may 
have led them to impose rigid social pat- 
terns upon the individuals with whom the 
agencies have dealt. Although the case 
work process itself stimulates individ:aliza- 
tion of treatment, the pressure of the aims 
of social organization may bring about 
routine and standardized methods. It would 
not be desirable for social work to considef 





















ober 
mt it has found the ultimate method in 
: lving human problems, and _ criticisms 
afd corrections are at all times necessary 
“fF, avert the stagnation of self-assumed 
verfectibility. 

The values and the limitations which have 
teen described serve as part of the back- 
sound of the family worker. The history 
of social agencies, their traditions, and their 
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well as its demerits. These standards, atti- 
tudes, and traditions are important and 
should not be lost in the newer developments 
of social case work. Much as social work 
has to gain from new theories and practices, 
it can bring to these approaches an open 
mind and clarity of judgment with regard to 
their generalizations. The ability to select 
effectively from such influences is the gift 
which family social work most desires for 
itself in the process of understanding and 
of integration of human facts and values. 





for children. This opinion, if it is not justified, is 
at least supported by studies of juvenile delin- 
quency made some years ago, in which it appeared 
that 50 per cent of the delinquencies studied were 


- present attitudes are part of the configura- 
fon which the experienced case worker 
r: brings to a situation. It has its merits as 
Ses 
7 BOOK REVIEWS 
- HE Crry: Park and Burgess. University of 
: Chicago Press, 1925, 239 pp. 
ies 4 One has the feeling of sitting around the Faculty 














ub with the department of sociology of the Uni- 
sity of Chicago discussing the subject. By the 
y, the “ subject” really isn’t so much the city as 
ertain random approaches to thinking about the 


This volume is a collection of separate papers, 
re or less unrelated except as they come from a 
up which is doing some keen studying and lively 
inking about the city. The first chapter by Dr. 
rk, “ Human Behavior in Urban Environment,” 
lly carries the volume, and also sounds the note 
{ all the companion chapters. It is a case of 


[- 
». Flrowing the twin searchlights of social psychology 
“t modern economics upon the city. 


The reviewer is inclined to the recurring 
suspicion that nothing very new is being said, that 
if one stripped away much of the neo-sociological, 
plysyllabic vocabulary, the bare bones would 
sound like many of the homely ideas which num- 


The vital, 
One doesn’t 


k HChicago. That ringing pioneer note! 
{ vvid, sturdy courage of thought! 
associate that with points East. 

The little chapter on “ The Natural History of 
the Newspaper” would make a nice little brochure 
by itself, and might have a wide circulation. Those 
of us who may have been giving ear to the loud 
whoops of the tabloids and the low moans of the 
sedate press lately may obtain a bit of comfort. 

No case worker with children or with families 
who perchance may read this volume should miss 
the challenge in the chapter on “ Community Or- 
ganization and Juvenile Delinquency.” On page 
104 we find the statement: “In general, I should 
ay the psychiatrists seem to have a very poor 

inion of the modern family as an environment 








from broken homes.” While the battle rages, I, 
for one, should like to suspend judgment until 
hearing from a canvass after they had examined a 
reasonable number of unbroken homes. 

Pau T. BEISSER 


MPLOYMENT Statistics ror THE UNITED 

States: Edited by Ralph G. Hurlin and 

William A. Berridge. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1926, 215 pp. 


The sub-title of this volume sounds even more 
deterrent than the title: “A Plan for National 
Collection and a Handbook of Methods Recom- 
mended by a Committee of the American Statisti- 
cal Association.” The paper wrapper has a power- 
ful statistical curve across its whole width, back 
and forth—a relentless looking thing with precipi- 
tous drops and sharp climbs. A glance at the 
inside pages or a peep at the “end of the story” 
fails to reveal any promise more soothing or pic- 
turesque than title or cover. Why, then, review in 
THE FamIty a statistical treatise technical in con- 
tent and purpose and without, apparently, any 
direct interest to the social case worker? The pur- 
pose of the present review is to show that the con- 
tents of the book are indeed pertinent to the social 
case worker and particularly to the administrative 
officers of the social agencies in a community. 

It is, if the reader will permit an analogy from 
a quasi-educational field, a generally adopted prin- 
ciple to turn the head of a shying horse toward, not 
away, from the disquieting object—both for imme- 
diate crisis and as part of the educational process. 
Employment Statistics is in itself of importance 
and typical of the types of contribution from field 
statistics. That is of direct service to social work. 
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workers—and, incidentally, almost every- 
body else, including the traditional (much too) 
hard-headed business man—shy at statistics. They 
have in times past shied at biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, but on closer acquaintance and on finding 
the digestible elements they have mastered the 
parts of their sciences that are immediately useful 
and that may be handled without possession of a 
full arsenal of technical and knowledge. 
Eugenics, dietetics and budget-making for example, 
have been appropriated from their respective sci- 
ences for the daily use of the social worker. Not 
so, as yet, with statistics; or, to come closer to the 
subject of our book, with employment statistics. 
We are far yet from having developed the habit of 
naturally turning to statistical evidence in our 
social work whether on social problems themselves 
or on problems of social administration. We have 
a striking example of this in the now well-known 


Social 


tools 


Columbus controversy. One of the critical issues 
arose from the difference of opinion between the 
family agency and the community fund as to 
whether there was an emergency in the field of 
relief in the winter of 1924-25 due to an unusual 
degree of unemployment. Did the staff or board 
of either agency attempt to obtain documentary 
evidence—which would in this case of course have 
been statistical—to replace personal and possibly 
biased opinion? Not at all. Yet the evidence 
existed and was available. One of the services of 
the book under review is to describe the nature of 
this type of information, its uses, the extent of its 
availability, the methods by which it is obtained, 
and to recommend improvements and extension of 
employment statistics. Viewed from this angle the 
service of a volume such as that under review be- 
comes evident. 

The case for the use of employment statistics by 
the social worker (if he would also be social 
statesman even to a modest degree) may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) Most social agencies deal with clients under 
some economic handicap and experience an increase 
in the demand for their services with an aggrava- 
tion of economic distress in the community, with a 
corresponding effect on their personnel and finan- 
cial resources. 

(2) Unemployment is both a cause and, to a 
degree, a measure of local economic distress in the 
wage-earning population. 

(3) The effects of unemployment as they con- 
cern social agencies—-and perhaps family agencies 
above all—are not apparent immediately upon the 
drop of employment; but, if unemployment is more 
than that due to seasonal changes, the effects fol- 
low inexorably, and to an extent directly corre- 
lated to the seriousness of unemployment. 
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(4) Statistics of employment rather than , 
unemployment have been found the practicable 
dependable data to obtain and present, and may } 
relatively simple method be converted to serve 
unemployment statistics (see page 36). 


The advantages of employment statistics for 4 
social worker in a community agency are, then, th; 
they show the trend of economic welfare, are ¢ 
jective (that is, acceptable as evidence), that th 
signal important changes early enough to alle 
preparation to meet them, and that they give son 
measure of the extent of the threatening emerg 
It is particularly important to remember in thi 
connection that unemployment emergencies raréd 
come at the time of the year when provision 
be made for them in the ordinary budget. Sud 
emergencies are, however, proper occasions for is 
curring deficits through the use of the borrowip 
power of the agency. But it is important thd 
when the deficit appropriation is sought in the fo 
lowing year’s budget, proof be made available ¢ 
the existence of the emergency and of its measu: 
It is true, of course, that the volume of the agency 
work is itself an index of economic condition 
(and statisticians have been keen to recogniz 
that) but—recalling again the experience of G 
lumbus—any evidence, to be useful, should be fre 
of all possible suspicion, and independent of af 
ministrative changes within the agency. 

Even from the standpoint of purely organiz: 
tional policy, evidence of the type that is supplied 
by the employment statistics especially when 
turned for local units is exceedingly usefu 
Employment Statistics of the United States is 
combined work of members of the American Ste 
tistical Association but the writing as well as 
editing was really done by Messrs. Hurlin 
Berridge. While, therefore, credit for the ma 
terial itself should be distributed among all 
members of the committee, the clarity, conciseness, 
and other technical virtues belong to the authors 
whose names appear on the cover. Chapter II o 
“The Uses of Employment Statistics” was con- 
tributed in toto by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, one of 
the members of the committee. 

Any social worker whose duties include some re 
sponsibility for the economic welfare of the com- 
munity’s wage-earners will profit by acquainting 
himself with the general thesis of the volume con- 
tained in chapters I, II, and portions of chapter III 
For those who have some interest in statistical 
method and in the quantitative technique in social 
research, the rest of the book is “velvet.” Thes 
are likely to be attracted rather than deterred by 
the title or by the employment curve 1889 to 19% 
which adorns the wrapper of the book. 
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ISABLED Persons, TuHerr EpucaTION AND 

REHABILITATION: Oscar M. Sullivan and 

Kenneth O. Snortum. Century Co., N. Y., 
610 pp. 

This book should be of special interest to case 
workers in any field of social work, not only 
because there is no field of case work in which 
the disabled are not found but because the theme 
of this book might almost be that “ successful 
rehabilitation of the disabled can be accom- 
plished only by case work methods.” 

A brief introduction showing the change in at- 
titude toward the handicapped from ancient to 
modern times is followed by an exceedingly in- 
teresting section on physical restoration of chil- 
dren as well as adults. In the care of crippled 
children, Iowa and New York seem to be lead- 
ing the way as shown in the comprehensive 
plans of the New York code. Two methods for 
treatment of acute cases are discussed—the 
orthopedic hospital and the decentralized or 
“Ohio” plan. The chief criticism of the latter 
seems to be that one is not sure whether the 
necessary convalescent care is actually provided. 
The New Jersey system represents the best 
physical restoration for adults but is limited too 
exclusively to compensation cases. 

The third section, on vocational rehabilitation, 
describes the work for veterans showing the 
magnitude of the task and the results so far 
accomplished. The relations between the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education and the 
administrative units in the states for the re- 
habilitation of civilians are described and the 
technique of vocational rehabilitation is out- 
lined. The arguments for employment training 
are convincingly stated. Another chapter is a 
discussion of placement. 

In the chapter on vocational advisement the 
discussion of the value of intelligence tests 
would indicate that although they may be used 
to eliminate the markedly subnormal, they do 
not by any means provide a method for deter- 
mining vocational fitness for a particular job. 


In the section on special services and special 
problems the authors discuss Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Rehabilitation, comparing the 
provisions in several states—Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, and others. 
The superiority of the Minnesota act hinges on 
the fact that eligibility for re-training must be 
found necessary by the Industrial Commission. 
Thus, the cost is laid upon the particular in- 
dustry responsible for the disability, and the 
workman is saved the ordeal of litigation in 
order to secure maintenance. 

The chapter on the relation with other case 
work agencies shows how well the authors have 
learned the value of such codperation from their 


own experience. They discuss two subjects on 
which there is frequent misunderstanding: 
violation of the settlement law principle and the 
question of transportation. The chapter on oc- 
cupational therapy not only shows the part 
which it plays in any rehabilitation program but 
stresses the need for adequate training of people 
entering the field. 

The next section deals with the rehabilitation 
of special classes such as the tuberculous, car- 
diacs, blind, and deaf. This discussion leads into 
a definition of the fields of public and private 
effort. The chapter on codperation between 
these agencies describes the Ohio plan for the 
clearing agency or committee, and its merits 
and demerits are given. 

The final chapters are devoted to an evalua- 
tion of the rehabilitation movement and a 
prophecy as to its future. There are thirty-nine 
states now codperating with the federal govern- 
ment and up to the year 1924 over twelve and 
a half thousand persons had been rehabilitated. 
An intensive study in Ohio indicated that re- 
habilitation meant increased earning capacity in 
the proportion of $47.71 to every $1 invested in 
rehabilitation. In Minnesota it has been figured 
“that one year’s wealth production of the re- 
habilitants is about four times the cost.” The 
authors look forward to a reduction in the 
number of failures by strengthening the morale 
of the patients through improved occupational 
therapy and an extension of medical and psy- 
chiatric social work. 

The questions at the end of the chapters 
would be helpful if the book is to be used as a 
text. The appendix contains the story of 
Michael Dowling, one of Minnesota’s famous 
cripples; some selected case histories; selections 
from the New York, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin laws; and a list of occupations for the 
blind. Mivprep D. Muncettr 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Cotorapo—Greeley: add Associated Relief, City 
Hall, Mrs. Cora L. Rothschild, secretary. 
Pueblo: add Associated Charities, Court 
House, Miss Marian Whidden, secretary. 
Connecticut—Bridgeport: Roswell S. Arrighi, 
secretary. 
FLorripnA—Tampa: Miss Grace B. Porter, secretary. 
West Palm Beach: address Palm Beach 
County Welfare Federation, P. O. Box 1266, 
Miss Maude H. Mayfield, secretary. 
Itttno1is—Chicago: address 203 North Wabash 
Avenue. 
Jacksonville: Mrs. Tillie Hairgrove Kelly, 
secretary. 
La Salle: Miss Eugenia Dudley is now Mrs. 
Eugenia D. Levanger. 
Rock Island: Miss Laura McCune, secretary. 
InpIANA—Anderson: Mrs. Gladys Cornwell, sec- 
retary. 
Iowa—Burlington: Miss Margaret Watt, secretary. 
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Kentucky—Lexington: William N. Beehler, sec- ~ a. 
retary. 
MicuicAN—Grand Rapids: Miss Alice R. Yonk- rot 
man, secretary. , 
New Jersty—Newark: Edward L. Parker, secre- TULANE UNIVERSITY 6 
tary. . 
New YorxK—Glens Falls: not a member of the NEW ORLEANS 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. et SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Oxuto—Portsmouth: resigned from membership in 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. Courses f : 4 : 
. —" urses for graduate studen y 
PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown: address 405 Fisher vances graduate students only = 
Bldg. >. a ail r 4 
Wayne: Mrs. Hannah Marcy Rogers, secre- Family Social Work 
tary. Children’s Case Work 


Uran—Salt Lake City: address 611 Beason Bldg. "fi ‘ty Orvanizati 
Virctnta—Norfolk: member of the American ommunity rganization 
— for Organizing Family Social Medical Social Work 

OTK. - ° 
Social Research 
Vocational Guidance 





The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


Year opens September 27, 1927. 


Graduate Trainin ~ . 
, 9 Students may also enter February 1, 


For Social Work and Public Health 1928. 
Nursing 


311 Sourn Junirer STREET Write for catalog and application blank 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE FAMILY SOCIETY 


Joint Responsibilities of Board, Staff, and Membership 
By 


Francis H. McLean 
Field Director, American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work 

HE organization and development of a participating membership 

The functions and inter-relations of the board of directors, secretary, 
and staff “~ The selection and training of workers “~ Relations of the 
family society with the public, with the central council or community chest, 
and with other agencies =~ 


Price, $1.00 Net ($1.10 postpaid) } 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SocrAL WorkK 
130 East 22Np STREET, New York, N. Y. 




















